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HOUSE AND GARDEN: AN ESSAY ON THE TREATMENT OF 
GARDENS IN CONNECTION WITH BUILDINGS.* 
.A.O. ALLAN, Godwin Bursar 1909, RLBOA. Essay Medallist 1910. 


* With orchard, and with gardeyne, or with mede, 
Se that thyne hous with hem be umvirounce ; 
The side in longe upon the south thou sprede, 
The cornel ryse upon the wynter sonne, 
And gire it from the cold west yf thou conne.’’—Palladius on Husbondrie. 


PROLOGUE. 


AN hada garden before he had a house, and he had doubtless gained considerable pro- 
M ficieney in horticulture before he knew much of the science of building or the art of 
~ architecture. Early man probably cared more for his garden than for his house, more 
for the soil which produced his food than for the roof that protected him from sun and storm. 
With the passing of the ages, however, changes have come, and an existence dragged out in the 
crowded cities of to-day has crushed the garden out of the work and the thoughts, and almost 
out of the memory, of thousands. The love of outdoor life is planted deep in man’s breast, but 
the city life has almost smothered it. 

In the meantime the constructive arts have flourished. Without buildings, without archi- 
tecture, the city could not exist. Building has spread over the cities, but the gentle art of garden- 
ing, for lack of opportunity, has lagged behind. Even in Bacon’s day this was the case, 
for he wrote of gardening that “‘a Man shall ever see, that when Ages grow to Civility and 
Eleganey, Men come to build stately, sooner than to garden finely ; as if Gardening were the 
Greater Perfection.” 

Not that the science of horticulture has not advanced. On the contrary, it stands where it 
never stood before, and is still advancing. There is no lack of skill in all that belongs to the 
technics of the garden, viewed simply as a sphere of plant life. But where stands the art of 
the warden? What advance has been made since “the spacious times of great Elizabeth ” 
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in the ability “ to garden finely ” 2 Undoubtedly the art of the garden has not kept pace wit 
the art of the house. Sir Walter Scott wrote, ‘‘ Nothing is more completely the child of Art th 

a garden.” The art of the garden is not simply a taste for plants and a love of flowers, but 
application and extension of the principles of art generally, and especially those of architectu 
to the garden as the complement and consummation of the “ mistress art.” It is an appreciation 
of the beauty of line and form, of light and shade, of the harmonies and contrasts of colour. 

In view of the movement of to-day towards “ garden-cities,” it is cumbent on the architect 
to reclaim for his art the right to determine not only all that concerns the building itself, but 
immediate environment—that is, in the broad sense, not the technical details of planting, hut 
the general design, the composition, the plan, so that building and garden shall be welded into 
one harmonious, well-proportioned, artistic unity. As Vinet says, 

A garden is a place arranged for promenades, and at the same time for the recreation of the eyes. But it 
is also an accessory to the house, serving it as an accompaniment, an environment, and within certain limits 
it is simply another apartment, an annex of the house. Therefore, how can the art which built and adorned 


the dwelling be refused the right to interfere in this exterior house ? 


The architect allowed the design of the garden to slip out of his hands in the eighteenth 
century, and since then it has wandered in the wilderness, devoid of sound principles, and to a 
creat extent in the hands of men who have laid out the environment of buildings as seemed right 
in their own eyes, and without the slightest regard to the architecture which their work was 
supposed to embellish. 

In the following pages the history of the garden in connection with buildings is_brictly 
sketched, and the principles of garden design set forth in their application to the various features 


of the modern garden. 


OF GARDEN-MAKING IN THE PAST. 


The history of garden-making runs back to the dawn of man’s history. Bacon, in his essay 
* On Gardens,” commences, “ God Almighty first planted a Garden.” The Book of Genesis 
sketches the features of the first garden in broad outlines only. We learn, however, that it was 
planted for man’s use, designedly and not by chance, and we gather that it was an enclosed area. 
We are told that it was watered by a river, and that the vegetation included not only what was 
‘good for food,” but also what was “ pleasant to the sight.” It was intended for man’s home, 
and it also provided him with an occupation, for he was ** to dress it and to keep it.””. The garden 
was thus to be an object of man’s care and solicitude, providing for him both food and pleasure 
which he could not find in the wilder country outside its bounds. 

Milton’s deseription of the garden in Paradise Lost is, as might be expected, to some extent 
based on the English gardens of his own time, but his views were claimed as favouring those of 
the naturalesque school of a rather later day. In his Essay on Gardening, Horace Walpole wrote, 
* The description of Eden is a warmer and more just picture of the present style than Claud 
Lorraine could have painted from Hagley or Stourhead.”’ 

In the history of the Jews are found many evidences of their love for gardens and flowers. 
Ancient Hebrew poetry is full of references to the rose and the lily, and occasional mention is 
made of such flowers as the saffron and the cinnamon, the camphire and the spikenard. Apart 
from the houses of the wealthy, the gardens were enclosures outside the cities. They were 
surrounded with the thorny cactus, which made an impenetrable hedge, but in some districts 
they were enclosed with stone walls. There were vineyards, orchards of fig, olive, citron, 
and pomegranate trees, vegetable gardens and gardens of aromatic plants. To protect these 
enclosures from thieves and wild animals, watch-towers were erected for the accommodation of 
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keepers when the fruit was approaching maturity. Each garden had its well lined with masonry, 
and a raised tank, filled by means of a sakiyeh. 

Solomon wrote, “ I made great works: I builded me houses: I planted me vineyards : | 
made gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them of all kind of fruits : _I made me pools of 
water, to water therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees.” The royal gardens were watered 
by means of large pools, the remains of which are still to be seen. They were, however, works 
of engineering, necessitated by the long droughts, rather than provisions for ornament. The 
Romans, When they acquired dominance over Palestine, found it a fertile and highly cultivated 
country, the sides of many of the hills being covered with terraced vineyards and gardens. 

Eqypt.—-The gardens of Egypt are among the most ancient on record. They were irrigated 
by canals connected with the Nile. Many of them covered a large area and included vineyards 
and date and pomegranate orchards, also vegetable and flower gardens. The flower-beds were 
rectangular in shape, but sunk slightly below the level of the surrounding ground to permit of 
their irrigation. The ancient Egyptians were passionately fond of flowers. ‘They decorated the 
interiors of their houses lavishly with them, in the shape of wreaths and festoons. On festive 
occasions guests were not only presented with a lotus or some such flower, but were crowned with 
chaplets, explaining the Roman poet’s reference to the “ many chaplets on the foreheads ”’ of the 
Egyptians at their banquets. 

In Rosillini’s Monuments of Igypt and Nubia there is an interesting reproduction of a 
drawing of a garden discovered ina tomb at Thebes. This garden is on strictly formal lines, 
being square and surrounded by an embattled wall, outside of which runs an avenue of trees, at 
regular intervals, along the river or canal side. A lofty gateway stands at the centre of the river 
front, decorated with hieroglyphic inscriptions. A large vineyard occupies the central area of 
the garden, and beyond it, in line with the entrance, stands the house. There are four rectangular 
pools, symmetrically disposed, in which the lotus and other aquatic plants are shown and 
in which water-fowl are disporting themselves. The pools are surrounded by plots of grass, 
and at the sides and ends are vases or pots containing papyrus plants. The trees indicated, 
evidently palms and syeamores, are all planted in regular rows, and from this and similar drawings 
it would appear that pleaching is no new thing. ‘Two kiosks or arbours are shown, one on each 
side, looking on to the pools in each case. The vines are shown growing on trellis work. The 
walks are all in straight lines, arranged with perfect symmetry. Some 3,400 years have passed 
since the archaic representation of this old garden was painted on the tomb of a great military 
chief who lived during the eighteenth dynasty. 

Greece.—We have but little reliable information of Greek gardens. Homer describes in the 
Odyssey the gardens of the palace of Alcinéus. They were of considerable size, covering four 
acres, and surrounded by a hedge. Within the garden the poet places “ tall trees blossoming, 
pear trees and pomegranates, and apple trees with bright fruit, and sweet figs, and olives in their 
bloom.’ The garden also included a vineyard, “ a sunny plot on level ground.” Flowers were 
also grown, for the account goes on to say that “ skirting the furthest line are all manner of 
garden beds, planted trimly, that are perpetually fresh, and therein are two fountains of water, 
whereof one seatters his streams all about the garden and the other runs over against it beneath 
the threshold of the courtyard, and issues by the lofty house, and thence did the townsfolk draw 
water.” 

It appears that at least some of the Grecian temples were surrounded by gardens. Pausanius 
writes of a grove being attached to the temple of Diana, where different fruit trees were grown. 
The same writer also describes the grove of the temple of Ad’sculapius at Athens as being “ most 
beautifully planted with trees,” and speaks of it as being “ no less delectable for the sweet smell 
which it exhales than for the pleasant spectacle which it affords.’ Less is known of their 
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flower-gardens, but violets, roses, narcissi, iris, and other flowers were cultivated for festal and 
decorative purposes. 

Gardens were the classrooms of such philosophers as Plato, Socrates, and Epicurus. The will 
of Theophrastus left his house and his garden, of which he specially mentions the walk, to certain 
of his friends, “‘ to devote themselves to study and philosophy therein.” 

The pillars originally used by the Greeks to mark the limits of grounds were latterly decorated 
with sculptured heads of Hermes, the tutelary god of highways and boundaries, and thus probably 
statuary made its first appearance in the garden. 

The Roman Empire.— Passing on to the Romans we have ample testimony to their love o{ 
gardens. ‘The number and extent of the gardens, both public and private, in Rome were such 
to entitle it to be ealled a “ garden city.’’ We find the genius of the nation stamped on its 
garden-art, for it was designed on clearly defined principles, on straight and symmetrical lines, 
and yet full of classic grace. It had a strong architectural character, and was clearly designed 
to make the house and garden a complete whole. The hilly character of the country led the 
Romans to adopt terrace gardens, and ultimately they became so fond of this treatment that 
sites were preferred which gave the desired effect. This necessitated the erection of terrace walls 
and steps, and gave opportunities for the exercise of the arts of architecture and sculpture, in a 
most picturesque manner. In this they were followed by the Italians of the Renaissance, and 
Landor remarks, “ We English talk of planting a garden ; the modern Italians and the ancient 
Romans talk of building one,” and he quotes a letter of Cicero, “* Cut Cneus noster locum ubi_hortos 


JQ 


aedificaret daret.”’ 

The love of gardens was universal, from the rich patrician, with his three or four villas in the 
country, to the poor citizen, to whose window gardens Pliny refers. ‘Town houses were generally 
planned round one or two courtyards, according to their size, and these were almost invariably 
laid out as small formal gardens, with a pool and fountain in the centre, and shrubs and flowers. 
Such gardens have been found in Pompeii and Hereulaneum. Some of these are so similar to the 
gardens being made during the English Renaissance that Horace Walpole wrote that *‘ nothing 
is wanting but a parterre to make a garden in the reign of Trajan serve for the description of one 
in the reign of King William III.” The gardens of the Romans mark an important stage in the 
history of garden design, for, through the Italian Renaissance, they have influenced, more or less, 
all that have followed. 

The battle of the styles, the contest between the so-called ‘‘ formal ”’ and “‘ natural ”’ treat- 
ments, commenced in Imperial Italy, Quintilian, Pliny, and Varro being with the great majority 
in practising the former style, while the latter had for advocates such as Lucullus and Martial, 
and Nero had the gardens of his palace in the Apennines laid out after the style of the “ paradises” 
of the Persians. 

The custom of clipping the trees and shrubs near the house into formal shapes, known by 
the Romans as the “ ars topiaria,” was greatly in vogue. The topiarius was the chief gardener, 
and there seems to have been no limit to his ingenuity in moulding the box, the ilex, and similar 
trees into all manner of fantastic forms. 

The art of the sculptor was called in freely for the adornment of the gardens of the wealthy, 
and the luxury of the people was exhibited in their gardens as well as in their life otherwise. 

The Romans were the first to build hot-houses for tender plants, and for the cultivation of 
fruits out of season, the windows being made of thin plates of tale. 

Perhaps the best conception of the treatment of gardens in connection with the house, under 
the Romans, may be conveyed by a letter from Pliny the Younger to Apollinaris, in which he 
deseribes his villa in Tuscany, a summer resort, known as the Tusculan, some 150 miles from 


Rome. He writes: 
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My villa is so advantageously situated that it commands a full view of all the country round. . . . Behind, 
but at a great distance, stand the Apennine Mountains. In the calmest days we are refreshed by the winds that 
blow from thence. . . . The exposition of the principal front of the house is full south, and scems to invite the 
afternoon sun in summer (but somewhat earlier in winter) into a spacious and well proportioned portico, consist- 
ing of several members, particularly a porch built in the ancient manner. In the front of the portico, is a sort 
of terrace, embellished with various figures and bounded with a box-hedge, from whence you descend by an 
easy slope, adorned with the representation of divers animals in box, answering alternately to each other, into a 
lawn overspread with the soft—I had almost said the liquid—Acanthus: this is surrounded by a walk enclosed 
with tonsile evergreens, shaped into a variety of forms. Beyond it is the Gestatio (place for driving exercises) 
laid out in the form of a circus, ornamented in the middle with box cut in numberless different figures, together 
with a plantation of shrubs, prevented by the shears from shooting up too high; the whole is fenced in by a wall 
covered with box, rising by different ranges to the top. On the outside of the wall lies a meadow that owes as 
many beauties to Nature, as all I have been describing within does to art; at the end of which are several other 
meadows and fields interspersed with thickets. 

Opposite almost to the centre of the portico stands a square edifice, which encompasses a small area, shaded 
by four plane-trees, in the midst of which a fountain rises, fron. whence the water, running over the edges of a 
marble basin, gently refreshes the surrounding plane-trees and the verdure underneath them. . . . In the front 
of these agreeable buildings lies a very spacious hippodrome, entirely open in the middle, by which means theeye, 
upon your first entrance, takes in its whole extent at one glance. It isencompassed on every side with plane-trees 
covered with ivy, so that while their heads flourish with their own foliage, their bodies enjoy a borrowed verdure, 
and thus the ivy twining round the trunk and branches, spreads from tree to tree and connects them together. 

Between each plane-tree are planted box-trees, and behind these, bay-trees which blend their shade with 
that of the planes. This plantation, forming a straight boundary on both sides of the hippodrome, bends at the 
further end into a semi-circle, which being set round and sheltered with cypress-trees, varies the prospect and 
casts a deeper gloom; while the inward circular walks (for there are several) enjoying an open exposure, are per- 
fumed with roses, and connect, by a very pleasing contrast, the coolness of the shade with the warmth of the 
sun. Having passed through these several winding alleys, you enter a straight walk, which breaks out into a 
variety of others, divided by box-hedges. In one place you have a little meadow, in another the box is eut into 
a thousand different forms; sometimes into letters expressing the name of the master; sometimes that of the 
artificer ; whilst here and there little obelisks rise, intermixed alternately with fruit trees; when, on a sudden, 
you are surprised with an imitation of the negligent beauties of rural nature; in the centre of which lies a spot 
surrounded with a knot of dwarf plane-trees. 

Beyond these is a walk planted with the smooth and twining Acanthus, where the trees are also cut into a 
variety of names and shapes. At the upper endisan alcove of white marble, shaded by vines, supported by four 
Carystian pillars. From this bench, the water gushing through several little pipes, as if it were pressed out by 
the weight of the persons who repose themselves upon it, falls into a stone cistern underneath, from whence it is 
received into a fine polished marble basin, so artfully contrived that it is always full without ever overflowing. 

When I sup here, this basin serves for a table, the larger sort of dishes being placed round the margin, while 
the smaller ones swim about in the form of little vessels and water-fowl. Corresponding to this is a fountain 
which is incessantly emptying and filling ; for the water which it throws up to a great height, falling back into 
it, is by means of two openings returned as fast as it is received. Fronting the alcove (reflecting as great an 
ornament to it, as it borrows from it) stands a summer-house of exquisite marble, the doors whereof project and 
open into a green enclosure ; as from its upper and lower windows the eye is presented with a variety of different 
verdures. Next to this is a little private recess (which though it seems distinct, may be laid into the same room) 
furnished with a couch; and notwithstanding it has windows on every side, yet it enjoys a very agreeable 
gloominess, by means of a spreading vine which climbs to the top and entirely overshades it. Here you may 
recline and fancy yourself in a wood; with this difference only—that you are not exposed to the weather. In 
this place a fountain also rises and instantly disappears; in different quarters are disposed marble seats, which 
serve, no less than the summer house, as so many reliefs after one is wearied with walking. Near each seat is a 
little fountain ; and throughout the whole hippodrome, several small rills ran murmuring along, wheresoever 
the hand of art thought proper to conduct them, watering here and there different spots of verdure, and in their 
progress, refreshing the whole. 


The younger Pliny had another villa at Laurentum, on the Bay of Ostia, on the Tiber, near 
Paterno. It was more of a suburban residence, being only about fifteen miles from Rome. Here 
also a Gestatio ran round the gardens, bordered with box or rosemary. Along the inner circle of 


the Gestatio was a shady walk of vines. The garden had many fig and mulberry trees, and there 
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was a kitchen garden behind. From the house there extended an enclosed portico, with a range 
of windows overlooking the sea on one side and the garden on the other. “ Before the enclosed 
portico,” wrote Pliny, 

is a terrace fragrant with sweet-scented violets, and warmed by the reflection of the sun from the portico, which. 
while it retains its rays, keeps away the north-east wind ; and it is as warm on this side as it is cool on the sick 
opposite ; in the same way it is a protection from the wind on the south-west. . . . At the upper end of the terrac: 
and portico stands a detached garden building, which I call my favourite : my favourite, indeed, as I put it up 











FIG, L—VILLA ALBANI, ROME: MARBLE PORTICO: ENTRANCE TO THE BOSCO. 


Reproduced by permission from Mr. H. Inigo Triggs’ Art of Garden Design in Italy (Longmans, 1906). 


myself. It contains a very warm winter room, one side of which looks down the terrace while the other has a 
view of the sea, and both lie exposed to the sun. 


These are cited as samples of Roman gardens on a moderate scale. Therewere many others, 
larger and more elaborate, such as the gardens of Varro’s villa at Casinum, and the gardens of 
Lucullus, the Roman general, which, laid out with regal magnificence, rose in terraces from the 

3ay of Naples. 

Italy.—On the fall of the Roman Empire the art of the garden, with all the greater arts, 
languished in Italy until the advent of the Quattrocento, which ushered in the Renaissance of 
classic learning. The arts flourished in Rome, Florence, Venice, and many another Italian city, 
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culminating in the golden days of the Cinquecento, until they lost their vigour amid the faded 
flowers of the Baroque. 

The characteristic features of Italian gardens were : the choice of a sloping site, broken up 
into terraces, which were emphasised in the design by retaining walls, balustrades, and stairways ; 
the use of water in fountains, streams, and pools ; the architectural and symmetrical treatment 
of all the parts of the garden, with formal avenues and hedges, and vistas closed with decorative 
features ; the free use of sculpture against the deep green background of clipped box or ilex trees ; 


ie 
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FIG, 2.—VILLA TORTONIA, FRASCATI: STAIRWAYS LEADING TO THE BOSCO, 


Reproduced by permission from Mr. H. Inigo Triggs’ Art of Garden Design in Italy (Longmans, 1906) 


formally planned beds of flowers, and the broad treatment of such shady trees as the cypress, the 
stone pine, and the poplar. The gardens were often long and comparatively narrow, the axis 
lying up the hill and the house or casino generally standing half way up the slope. 

The Italian gardens of the Renaissance are, by general consent, the most beautiful in the 
world. All that wealth, genius, and skill could lavish on the dwelling was found in the villas of 
the wealthy nobles and cardinals. For the realisation of their building schemes they could call 
for such architects as Bramante, Michelangelo, Peruzzi, Giulio Romano, Vignola, and Michelozzi. 
House and garden were equally the work of the architect, resulting in one complete and har- 
monious composition, the house being the climax of the garden, and the garden the decorative 
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setting in which the house was placed by a master’s hand, a jewel of white gleaming marble. 
Although the word “ villa,”’ as transplanted into our tongue, speaks to us of the house only, it 
was not so in its native land. The word included not only the house, which was known as th: 
casino, but also the giardino. House and garden alike were a reflex of the country, the climate, 
and the habits of the people. The hilly ground created their terraced gardens; the climat: 
forbade the wide lawns of more humid lands ; its blue sky and burning sun called for shade, fo: 
the sight and sound, the sparkle and splash of water tossed in the summer breeze, or still in som: 
deep pool, reflecting the azure of heaven on its bosom. The outdoor life of the people wa 

evidenced in the gardens, which were really open-air rooms, and the luxury of the day was shown 
in the exuberant ornament, the grottoes, vases, and urns, priceless gems of the seculptor’s art, and 
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FIG, 3 HANTLILLY, LA SEVENTEENTH CENTURY : GRAND PARTERRE DE L’EAU AND CANAL, 


From Vveiies des Belles Maisons de France (Langlois). 


in the profusion of statuary, which seems to stream out of the palaces—divinities and satyrs, 
nymphs and q@norini, promenading the terraces, trooping down the stairs and bathing in the 
caseades. 

No description could give any adequate conception of the old-world beauty of such gardens 
as those that enshrine the Villa d’Este at Tivoli, laid out by Bramante, for the Cardinal Hippolito 
d’Este, on the site of the Emperor Hadrian’s villa ; or the Villa Lante near Viterbo, designed by 
Vignola, from whose hands also came the villa at Caprorola. The Villa Giusti at Verona is 
another charming example of Italy’s garden-art, while at the Palazzo Caserta we may see the 
extraordinary series of cascades laid out by Van Vitelli. Many others might be named, such as 
the Villas Medici, Borghese, Albani, and Pamphilj Doria, at Rome ; Villa Gamberaia in Florence, 
and Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati; and the house and gardens clustered on the lovely Isola 
Bella on Lake Maggiore. 
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The designer of gardens may learn much from those of Italy, but he must not think to repro- 
duce their inimitable charm under cold northern skies. Their haunting beauty, their mystery, 
are linked to the land on which they have grown. Deserted, many of them neglected, moss- 
crown, and strewn with dead leaves, they seem to echo voices long silent, and to reeall 


The tender grace of a day that is dead. 


France.—It is easy to trace the influence of Italy on all the pages of the history of garden- 
neiking in France, but the latter developed a style quite characteristic of the people and the 
country. France is a land of wide plains rather than steep hills, and we find a breadth, 
ali eXpansiveness in the treatment of grounds not seen elsewhere. The design of monumental 
luildings, their grouping and their environment, and the disposition of * le tout ensemble,” to use 
one of their own phrases, is a field in which the French have no rival. 

The earlier workers in the garden-art of the French Renaissance counted among their number 
such men as Androuet du Cerceau, the architect, well known as the author of Les plus Hacellents 
Bastiments de France, Bernard Palissy, more famous in another of the lesser arts, Jaeques 
Debrosse, architect, and others, such as the Mollets and Olivier de Serres. But all these were 
eclipsed by the brilhant designer, André le Notre, born in 1613. He had certainly extraordinary 
opportunities, Including such works as the laving out of the grounds of Versailles for Louis XTY. 
He had full scope in the two hundred acres which surrounded the palace, and he could draw on 
the apparently bottomless purse of the ‘ Grand Monarque.” His other works included such 
mansions as Chantilly, St. Cloud, and Vaux-le-Vicomte. he characteristics of his work are 
creat breadth and stateliness. 

Everything Le Notre designed was on the most generous lines—paths, terraces, and avenues, 
broad and noble, ornamented with water, especially in the shape of fountains decorated with 
sculpture, and basins containing wide expanses of water. Le N6tre’s gardens formed an admir- 
able background to such figures as grace the canvases of Watteau, where life was a ceaseless féte- 
champétre, and whose gardens were but salons en plein air. These scenes, too, have changed, 
kings and courtiers are gone, and the wonders of Versailles have other spectators, as Alfred 
de Musset writes : 

O dieux ! O bergers! O roeailles! 
Vieux Satyres, Termes grognons, 
Vieux petits ifs en rangs d’oignons, 

O bassins, quinconces, charmilles, 
Boulingrins pleins de majest¢, 

On, les dimanches, tout été 

Baillent tant @honnétes familles. 


E’ngland.—Coming to our own country, we find the first trace of gardening during its oceupa- 
tion by the Romans. The troublous times that followed their departure were not favourable to 
the arts of peace, but after the Norman Conquest we find the words horti and hortuli occurring in 
the Domesday Book. As time went on gardens were laid out in connection with the monasteries, 
and small gardens were made within the precincts of castles, chiefly for the use of the ladies of 
the household. These were high-walled enclosures, laid out as a small green spot, with “ knots ” 
or beds of flowers, and seats, and perhaps an arbour. 

We have few accounts of the gardens of medieval times, one of the earliest being found 
in the Ningis Quair, written by James I. of Scotland during his eighteen years’ captivity in 
ingland, at the beginning of the fifteenth century. He writes, that to beguile the tedium 
one day, “* Unto the wyndow gan I walk in hye, to se the warld and folk that went forby,” and 
foes ON: 


45 
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Now was there maid fast by the Touris wall, 
A gardyn faire, and in the corneris set 

Ane herbere grene, with wandis long and small 
Railit about ; and so with treis set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hegis knet, 

Thot lyf was non walking there forby, 

That myght within searse ony wight aspye. 

So thik the bewis and the leues grene 
Beschadit all the aleyes that there were, 

And myddis euery herbere myght be sene 


The scharpé grené sueté ienepere 
Growing so faire with branchis here and there, 
That, as it seinyt toa lyf without, 


The bewis spred the herbere all about. 


An interesting illumination in the British Museum, made about the end of the same century, 
illustrating a copy of Chaucer’s translation of the Roman de la Rose, shows the advance made in 
the laying-out of gardens. The garden forming the scene of the picture is enclosed by an em- 
battled wall of stone, with a central division of trellis work, the most prominent feature of one 
side of the garden being a fountain in the centre of a circular basin with a stone kerb, while the 
other side is laid out formally in plots or beds. 

We pass on to the days of the Tudors, however, before we get any more detailed accounts of 
gardens. George Cavendish, gentleman-usher to Cardinal Wolsey, deseribes some of the features 
of the surroundings of the palace which the great Cardinal commenced to build for himself in 
1520 at Hampton Court : 

My garden sweet, enclosed with walles strong, 
mbanked with benches to sytt and take my rest, 
The knottes so enknotted, it cannot be exprest, 
With arbours and alyes so pleasant and so dulce, 
The pestilent ayres with flavors to repulse. 


About this time the influence of the Renaissance of the arts in Italy began to be felt in 
England, and Henry VIII., when building the palace of Nonsuch, in Surrey, enlisted the aid of 
Italians. Paul Hentzner, travelling in England in 1598, thus describes the surroundings of 
Nonsuch, erected some sixty years previously 

The palace itself is so encompassed with parks full of deer, delicious gardens, groves ornamented with trellis 


work, cabinets of verdure, and walks so embrowned with trees, that it seems to be a place pitched upon by 
Pleasure herself, to dwell in along with Health. In the pleasure and artificial gardens are many columns and 


pyramids of marble, two fountains that spout water one round the other like a pyramid, upon which are perched 
small birds that stream water out of their bills. In the grove of Diana is a very agreeable fountain, with 
Action turned into a stag, as he was sprinkled by the goddess and her nymphs, with inscriptions. 


English gardens, or at least those of any size, had already assumed a decorative character. 
Figured flower-beds, straight alleys, fountains, and sculpture had become features of the garden, 
and it was about this time that the topiary art was first practised in England. The trimming of 
such trees as yew, hornbeam, holly, and privet into square and formal shapes was doubtless due 
to the necessity for keeping garden hedges within reasonable bounds. The custom also satistied 
the wsthetic feeling that formal divisions near the building to which the garden was attached 
should be treated in harmony with the house. The objection that any such clipping is un- 
natural is set aside by the consideration that a row of bushes or trees in an absolutely straight 
line is equally unnatural. The whole arrangement of a garden should be frankly admitted as an 
interference with Nature. Man needs these for shelter to his dwelling and his garden, and they 
are shaped to subserve his needs and purposes. Is man for Nature, or Nature for man? We 
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mow our lawns. Why may we not clip our hedges ? At the same time, topiary work should be 
on the simplest lines possible. Bacon, in his essay, says on this subject, ‘‘ Advising, nevertheless, 
that whatsoever form you cast it into ; first, it be not too busie, or full of Work ; wherein I, for 
my part, do not like Images cut out in Juniper, or other Garden-stuff ; they are for children. 
Little low Hedges, round like Welts, with some pretty Pyramids, I like well.” 

Bacon’s essay had doubtless a powerful influence in moulding the design of the gardens of 
Kiizabethan and Jacobean times. At least one garden is said to have been laid out in accordance 
with the great Chancellor’s;views—that at Moor Park, belonging to the Countess of Bedford. 


= ily 





FIG. 4.—WILTON HOUSE, WILTSHIRE: FOUNTAIN IN THE ITALIAN GARDEN. 


Reproduced by permission from Mr. H, Inigo Triggs’ Formal Gardens in England and Scotland (Batsford, 1902), 


Sir William Temple wrote concerning this garden :— 

The perfectest Figure of a Garden I ever saw, cither at Home or Abroad, was that of Moor Park, in Hert- 
fordshire. . . . I will describe it for a model to those that meet with such a situation, and are above the regards 
of common Expence. It lies upon the Side of a Hill (upon which the House stands) but not very steep. The 
Length of the House, where the best Rooms and of most Use or Pleasure are, lies upon the Breadth of the 
Garden, the Great Parlour opens into the middle of a Terras Gravel-Walk that lies even with it, and which may 
be, a8 [ remember, about three hundred Paces long and broad in Proportion, the Border set with Standard 
Laurels, and at large Distances, which have the Beauty of Orange-Trees, out of Flower and Fruit. From this 
Walk are Three Descents by many Stone Steps, in the Middle and at each End, into a very large Parterre. This is 
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divided into Quarters by Gravel- Walks, and adorned withtwo Fountains and eight Statues in the several Quarté 
at the End of the Terras-Walk are two Sununer-Houses, and the Sides of the Parterre are ranged with two la 
Cloisters, open to the Garden, upon Arches of Stone, and ending with two other Summer-Houses even with t 
Cloisters, which are paved w Stone, and designed for Walks of Shade, there being none other in the wh 
Parterre. Over these two Cloisters are two Terrasses covered with Lead, and fenced with Balusters; and t 
passage into these Airy Walks, is out of the two Summer-Houses at the End of the first Terras-Walk. 1 
Cloister facing the South is covered with Vines, and would have been proper for an Orange-House, and the ot! 
for Myrtles, or other more common Greens. From the middle of the Parterre is a Descent by many Steps flyi 
on each side of a Grotto, that lies between them (covered with Lead, and flat) into the Lower Garden, whiel 


al Fruit-Trees ranged about the several Quarters of a Wilderness which is very shady; the Walks here are ll 
green, the Grotto embellished with Figures of Shell-Rock-Work, Fountains and Waterworks. If the Hill had 
not ended with the Lower Garden, and the Wall were not bounded by a common Way that goes through t 
Park, they might have added a Third Quarter of all Greens; but this Want is supplied by a Garden on the oth 
Side of the House, which is all of that Sort, very Wild, Shady, and adorned with rough Roeck-work a 
Fountains. 


* The perfeetest Figure of a Garden ” was evidently influenced by the gardens of Italy, and 
the same influence was clearly at work in the design of the gardens at 'Theobalds, Hattield, Wilton, 
Montacute, and others laid out at this period. 

No great change in garden design is visible until we reach the days of Charles I., when the 
influence of Le Notre made itself felt in Kngland. Lt has been alleged that the gardens of Green- 
wich and St. James's Palace came from his hands, but without sufficient proof. It is well known, 
however, that the King’s chief gardener, John Rose, worked for some time under Le Notre. The 
impress of the French master’s work at Versailles and elsewhere is to be clearly traced in such 
gardens as those at Chatsworth, Badminton, and Melbourne Hall, in Derbyshire. The great 
attention given to both garden design and horticulture in England by men of culture is evidenced 
in the writings of John Evelyn, and others. 

With the coming of William TfL. and Mary the Dutch style of gardening beeame fashionable. 
The characteristics of the Dutch gardens of that day were excessive formality and symmetry, 
giving a stiff appearance to the whole garden. The abundant ornaments were of a small and 
trivial order, and the trees were clipped into all sorts of ridiculous shapes. ‘This fashion, for it 
was little else, soon brought about the complete decay of garden-craft in the country. The 
quaint conceits of the gardens of Levens Hall, Westmoreland, and of Packwood, in Warwickshire, 
are good examples of the absurd length to which the ars topiaria was carried. Part of the gardens 
of Hampton Court were also remodelled in the Dutch style. English garden design had thus 
reached a stage in its history of which the wits of the day were not slow to take advantage. When 
writers of the calibre of Addison and Pope made the garden taste of the hour the butt of then 
ridicule, it soon succwmbed, for its vitality was spent and gone. 

Pope turned his sarcasin on to the Dutch fashion in a paper which appeared in the Guardian 


in 1713, from which the following is extracted : 





We seem to make it our study to recede from nature, not only in the various tonsure of greens into thi 
most regular and formal shape, but even in monstrous attempts beyond the reach of the art itself: we run into 
sculpture, and are yet better pleased to have our trees in the most awkward figures of men and animals than in 
the most regular of their own. A citizen is no sooner proprictor of a couple of yews, but he entertains thoughts 
of erecting them into giants like t e of Guildhall. I know an eminent cook who beautified his country-seat 
with a coronation-dinner in greens, where you see the champion flourishing on horseback at one end of the table. 
and the Queen in perpetual youth at the other. 

‘or the benctit of all my | untrylen of this curious taste, I shall here publish a catalogue of greens 


to be disposed of by an eminent town-gardener, who has lately applied to me upon this head. He represents 
that for the advancement of « politer sort of ornament in the villas and gardens adjacent io this great city, and in 
order to distinguish those places from the mere barbarous countries of gross nature, the world stands much in 
need of a virtuoso gardener who has a turn to sculpture, and is thereby capable of improving upon the ancients 
in the imagery of evergreens. I proceed to his catalogue as he sent it for my recommendation : 
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(Adam and Eve in yew; Adam a little shattered by the fall of the tree of Knowledge in the great storm ; 
‘ve and the serpent very flourishing. 

The tower of Babel not yet finished. 

St. George in Box ; his arm searee long enough, but will be in a condition to stick the dragon by next April. 

A green dragon of the same, with a tail of ground-ivy for the present. 

N.1. These two are not to be sold separately. 

idward the Black Prince in Cypress. 

\ pair of giants, stunted, to be sold cheap. 

A Queen Elizabeth in Phyllirea, a little inclining to the Green sickness, but of full growth. 

(An old Maid of honour in wormwood. 

\ topping Ben Jonson in Laurel. 

Divers eminent modern poets in bays, somewhat blighted, to be disposed of a pennyworth 

\ quick-set hog, shot up into a porcupine, by its being forgot a weck in rainy weather. 

Noah’s Ark in holly, standing on the mount, the ribs a little damaged for want of water. 

The formalists had carried their freaks too far, and brought the art of the garden into 
ridicule, not only by distorting the works of Nature to the level of absurdity, but the gardeners 
of the time extended their operations beyond the garden walls and sought to straighten out and 
drill the park and woods. ‘lhe tables were soon turned, and the garden itself was invaded by 
the wildness of Nature. 

Horace Walpole in his essay, On Modern Gardening, also criticised the “* verdant sculp- 
ture ” of the day, and commended Bridgman, who was the first garden designer to break with 
the eraze, for having banished it. He writes : “* He enlarged his plans, disdaining to make every 
division tally to its opposite ; and though he still adhered much to straight walks with high 
clipped hedges, they were only his great lines ; the rest he diversified with wilderness and with 
louse groves of oak, though still within surrounding hedges.” 

The movement which now set in was only one phase of the wave of romanticism which swept 
across the fields of both art and literature. ‘The movement was doubtless needed to break down 
au dead formalism, but brought with it some of the iconoclast’s excesses. The sham Gothic of 
Horace Walpole’s house at Strawberry Hill was quite in harmony with his views on what became 
known as “ landscape gardening.” The idea that underlies the phrase is the sweeping away of 
any demarcation between the garden and the landscape beyond, and the attempt to reproduce 
landscapes in imitation of the works of the great painters. The fashion thus ran in a different 
direction. 

Walpole takes occasion in his essay to praise the work of William Kent im this connection. 
Kent was an architect of considerable ability, and also a painter. Walpole says that ** He leaped 
the fence, and saw that all nature was a garden.”” Thinking of the many old gardens which were 
destroyed as a result of the new style, an American writer has grnuly expressed the regret that 
Kent's leap was not immediately followed by a fatal fall. Walpole continues, however: “ ‘The 
pencil of his imagination bestowed all the arts of landscape on the scenes he handled. . . 
Selecting favourite objects, and veiling deformities by screens of plantation ; sometimes allowing 
the rudest waste to add its foil to the richest theatre, he realised the compositions of the greatest 
masters in painting.” Kent was hailed as a great genius. One of his theories was that Nature 
ibhors a straight line ; that gardens ought to be laid out in studied irregularity, with no straight 
lines but with serpentine curves. Mason, the poet, eulogising Kent in his poem, The Lnglish 
Gurden, wrote :— 

He by rules unfettered boldly scorns 
Formality and method—round and square 
Disdaining, plans irregularly great. 

There soon commenced the destruction of many of England’s gardens. The good went with 

the bad, and many an old English pleasaunce, with its quaint charm and old-time memories, was 
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torn up, the “ pleached bowers ” destroyed, and the terraces flung down, so that the grass of th. 
woods might be brought up to the windows of the mansion, in order, as far as possible, to give th 
impression that the landscape was in its pristine state. In order to coax the grounds up to th 
level of the great masters’ pictures Kent had resort to many expedients to give a fictitious interest 
to a landscape which he thought was in need of being “ chastened and polished,” and so imitation 
rivers were made, with broken bridges over them, and manufactured ruins erected to give a 
romantic touch to the view. He even went the length of planting dead trees “ to give the 
greater air of truth to the scene ”! 

The most extraordinary personality of this movement, however, was Lancelot Brown, know: 


‘ 


as “* Capability ” Brown from his habit of speaking of the “ capabilities” of the place he was 











arles Barry, l.A., Architect.) 


remodelling. He was originally a kitchen-gardener and had no training in any of the arts, yet, 


nevertheless, he was greatly in request from end to end of the country, and laid out numerous 
estates after his style, which consisted in the formation of winding paths, the planting of irregular 
“clumps ” of trees, and the hollowing out of flat ground here and there in heaps so as to imitate 
Nature “‘ in her best moods.” 

Looking back now, it seems almost incredible that this man could be said to have had almost 
supreme control over the art of gardening in England for nearly half a century. The “ immortal 
Brown,” “ omnipotent magician,” erstwhile kitchen-gardener, had surely cast a powerful spell 
over his clientele when he was worshipped as “‘ the living leader of the powers of Nature.” Being 
so, it was a small thing that Chatham should write that Brown “ shares the private hours of the 
King, dines familiarly with his neighbour of Sion (the Duke of Northumberland), and sits down 
at the tables of all the House of Lords.’ He had special powers in the formation of artificial 
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sheets of water, which he placed in all possible and impossible positions. Regarding some work 
of this character which he carried out at Blenheim, he boasted that the Thames would never 
forgive him! His chef d’e@uvre was Stowe in Buckinghamshire. 

The craze for irregularity and wriggling paths spread to the Continent, and many gardens 
were replaced by a “ jardin a l’anglaise.”’ 

But even Walpole came to regret the ruin which this revolution had caused. In one of his 
letters telling of a visit to his house at Houghton, he writes : “‘ Those groves, those alleys, where 
| have passed so many charming moments, are now stripped up or overgrown ; many fond paths 
| could not unravel, though with a very exact clue in my memory. I met two gamekeepers and 
1 thousand hares! .. . [loved this garden ; Houghton, I know not what to eall it, a monument 
of grandeur or ruin.” 

Brown was followed by Humphrey Repton, and the principles on which he worked are given 
in his own words, as they form an admirable epitome of the views of the ‘ landseape ” school of 
garden designers + — 

lirst, it must display the natural beauties, and hide the natural defects of every situation ; it should give 
the appearance of extent and freedom by carefully disguising or hiding the boundary ; thirdly, it must studiously 
conceal every interference of art, however expensive, by which the scenery is improved; making the whole 
appear the production of nature only; and fourthly, all objects of mere convenience or comfort, if incapable 
of being made ornamental, or of becoming proper parts of the general scenery, must be removed or concealed. 


During the nineteenth century the art of garden design has in the main followed the land- 


scape school, although some notable exceptions have to be recorded here and there, such as the 


work of Sir Charles Barry, Nesfield, and others. Asa rule, however, the views of garden designers 
were in harmony with the sentiments expressed by the Abbé De Lille in his poem, Les Jardins :— 
Les jardins appelaient les champs dans leur séjour ; 
Les jardins dans les champs vont entrer 4 leur tour: 
Chacun d’eux a ses droits; n’excluons l’un ni l'autre, 
Je ne décide point entre Kent et Le Notre. 


Within recent years, however, a number of architects have directed attention to the chaotic 
state of affairs, and enthusiastically advocated a revival of the formal garden. Foremost among 
these should doubtless be placed the name of the late John D. Sedding, who wrote so sympa- 
thetically on the subject. There are others, architects and garden designers, whose works we 
have the pleasure to admire, but whose names it were invidious to mention, since happily they 
are still with us. 


OF THE SITE AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS. 


Before taking any steps towards laying out the grounds surrounding a building the site 
should be earefully surveyed. No preconceived arrangement should be allowed to fetter the 
inind of the designer. The site itself should inspire the design. The position of the house shoald 
not be fixed until the whole scheme has been thoroughly considered. In order that both house 
and garden shall be in harmony with the genius loci, careful consideration should be given to the 
climatic conditions, the general characteristics of the whole landscape, the contour and levels of 
the ground available, the nature of the subsoil, the aspect of the site, the prospects from the 
house, both what it is desirable to keep in view and what it is necessary to screen from sight. 
Note should also be taken of the presence of water, with the direction of its course, and of what 
trees may be on the site. 

The climatic conditions have a great influence both on the character and the probable 
success of the garden, and the design should provide whatever additional shelter may be required 
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The different conditions which may be found in, sa 


to protect the garden from cold winds. 
Italy, North America, and Great Britain, greatly affect the character of the garden as well as t! 


design and planning of the house. 

The levels of the site will determine, to a great extent, the position of the house and lay 
and the direction of the various roads and paths, easy access to all parts being kept in vic 
Level ground permits of the easy adaptation of a formal design, but a sloping site is much bett: 
while a hilly site may be productive of a most interesting scheme. An old writer, Estienne. 





bY. ms 


wrote as to this point, towards the end of the sixteenth century : ‘ You may also, if vour ground 
he actually so seated, o1 if your industrie please so to bring it to passe, make your Garden rise 
and mount by severel degrees, one levell ascending above another, which is exceeding beautifull to 
the eie, and very beneficiall to vour tlowers and fruit trees, especially if such ascents have the bene 
fit of the Sun rising upon them.” Good drainage is also more easily effected on a sloping site. 
itest care should be taken to secure a porous substratum of gravel 


In selecting a site the gre: 
A subsoil of clay should be avoided at all costs, as being 


or marl, with a good covering of loam. 


cood for neither house nor garden, 
So far as aspect is concerned, the ideal site would lie with a slope towards the south-east, 
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with shelter given either by hills or trees from the north and north-east, or other direction from 
which the site may be exposed to cold winds. The tlower-gardens should be placed where they 
will get all the sunlight possible throughout the day. ‘The aspect of the house and garden should 
not be sacrificed to any prospect, however desirable. If there be considerable latitude in the 
placing of the house, choice should be made of a place where the best prospects can be seen from 
the north-east or north-west. Instead of setting the house and garden to face a cold and damp 


aspect for the sake of a view, points of vantage commanding the scenery should be arranged ip 


the garden, in which case these would form points of interest in its design. 





7.—KEARSNEY COURT, DOVER: VIEW FROM THE BALCO 


Another necessity is the presence of an ample and constant supply of pure water. If a 
stream of running water crosses the grounds, it will be a source of added beauty to the garden. 

‘The character and healthiness of the vegetation on all parts of the site should be ascertained, 
With a view to obtaining guidance as to the best disposition of the different parts of the grounds. 
All old trees should be spared as far as possible. 

The characteristic features of the site having been fully ascertained, and these made the 
basis of the general plan of treating the grounds, the location of the house should then be 


determined. 


1 1 
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OF THE HOUSE IN RELATION TO ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

The placing of the house in its right position on the site calls for the utmost care, and its 
plan and position should not be fixed finally until a complete survey of the whole area has been 
prepared, the levels ascertained, and the approaches and paths tentatively arranged. 

As the whole interest of the site circles round the house, its position must be studied with 
full regard to all the parts it has to play in the life of its occupants. It must be convenient of 
wecess at all times, the various entrances must be all arranged for, and the proper aspect aid 
outlook secured for every room. Ready means of communication must be provided to stables, 
garage, kitchen garden, &c., without destroying the privacy required in the parts of the garden 
which are linked with the principal rooms. 

Although a level site may be the most suitable one for a stately mansion on classic lines, a 
site of various grades may be made equally suitable for a house of less pretension. A country 





FIG, 8,—FAIRNIELEE, SELKIRKSHIRE, (J.J. Burnet, LL.D., A.R.S.A., Architect.) 


house skilfully fitted on to an irregular and rugged site, may, by that very means, acquire a 
special charm. It will not have the appearance of having been dumped down, but will seem 
rather to have grown naturally from the soil. 

The existing features of the site, its contour and general effect, should be as little disturbed 
as possible, not only for economical reasons, large alterations in earthwork being always costly, 
but because the character of the garden might be thrown out of harmony with its surroundings 
and a forced and unnatural appearance be the result. 

The house ought to be placed where it will get sufficient shelter from northerly winds, with 
at the same time full exposure to the south and south-east. It should be as well elevated as 
possible, so long as the access does not become laborious to man and beast, and the situation is 
not exposed. This will lift the house well clear of the fogs and vapours which hang about low- 
lying ground, especially where water is present, and make it much healthier for its inmates. It 
will also in all probability secure that the house and garden are not overlooked to such an extent 
as to interfere with their necessary privacy. 
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At this juncture a few words on the design of the house itself may not be out of place. No 
building should be designed without taking its environment into account. ‘The architecture of 
the city is naturally more formal than that of the country. ‘The city house is often no more than 
a facade, and we take what is behind it for granted. In the country, however, we can see all 
round the house, which, surrounded by a garden, seems to take on a more human, a more lovable 
quality. Bacon well wrote of gardening: “ It is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of Man, 
without which Buildings and Palaces are but gross Handy-works.”’ 

Since the house is to strike the keynote for its own immediate environment, it is of the first 
importance that the house itself should be in sympathy with the surrounding country. How 
often one sees a house in the country that strikes a false note, that jars on the scene. Many a 
lovely spot is destroyed by some “ desirable villa,” with its tawdry, restless features. How the 
















. “cr ae 





FIG. 9.—HILDON, HANTS. (Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., architect.) 








beautiful Italian word has lost caste in the hands of the British speculative builder! Eclecticism 
may be allowed some place in the commercial city, but in the country buildings should not be 
conspicuous, pushful, shouting for attention. A building designed in harmony with its sur- 
roundings gives the needed touch of human interest to a wild and wooded country, and the touch 
should bring with it an added charm to the scene. It cannot do this, however, if its materials, 
its shape, and its colour, are exotic to the locality. Has not one often seen a house that seems 
to have strayed many miles from its home ? The house in the country should have the look of 
ielonging to its environment. ‘The secret of the beauty of the country house and its unity with 
its surroundings lies in the use of the natural materials of the district. Imported materials which 
utfeet the appearance and colour of a building ought to be used with the greatest possible caution. 
The architect will indeed be well advised if he dispenses with their use altogether, and builds his 
louse with the stones of its own valley, as Longfellow has happily put it :— 














That is best which lieth nearest, 
Shape from that thy work of art. 
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The architect should study the character of the scenery, and mould his building accordinel 
He may build as rich a dwelling as the owner may wish in flat and softly undulating country, but 
he will want to design simply and broadly in the presence of Nature in her more powerful mood 
when his work lies at the opening of some purple glen and mountain peaks close the horizo 

Hav ing touched on the placing of the house and on its design in relation to the surroundi) 


I 
1 


country, we have now to consider the treatment of the garden in connection with the house. 
The garden is the link between the house and the outside world. Without it a buildine is 
left in a sort of nakedness. ‘The house is a work of man’s making, and that is why we feel in- 
stinetively that the garden should not be wild unfettered Nature, but Nature subdued and svt 
out in ordered grace and beaut 
There should not only be harmony between house and garden, but the two combined should 


form one complete, well-balanced unity. Assuming that the building is a real work of art, 
however simple in its lines, t] irden should form a worthy and becoming setting for it. The 


one should be the complement to the other, the house being the central feature of the garden and 


the garden the corollary to the hous 


In order to this, the sty] | character of the house, palatial or unpretending, stately Oo} 
homely , should be retleeted in tl treatment and accessories of the garden. The house should 
take root in the garden, and the garden should be simply an expansion of the house. A prope 


hase for the building, such as a terrace, helps much to unite it with the garden, while such exten- 
sions of the building outwards as porches, loggias, and verandahs, carry the house into the area of 
the garden. ‘rom the terrace on which these all stand the eve is carried down the steps anil 
along the terrace walls to such structural accessories as garden houses, pergolas, arbours, 
seats, &e. Hveninour climate, and especially in the southern parts of the island, there is a move- 
ment towards a more outdoor life during the summer months, and the garden should contain the 
open-air rooms of the house. [In his garden a man should feel himself still within his home. 

Not only should the house unite itself with the garden, but the garden should lay hold of the 
house. Nothing binds the house better to the soil, in the decorative sense, than climbing plants. 
These soften the hard lines of the stone or brick and drape the walls with a delicate veil of Nature's 


weaving. Shrubs carefully selected as to colour and probable ultimate size may also be planted 


near the house in such a way as to lead the eye from the grounds to the house, where the creepers 


carry the green tints of the garden up to roof-tree and gable. 

Care should be taken to prevent climbing plants from running riot over a building, leaving 
it shapeless in appearance, and in the case of the common ivy, probably making it damp. Ivy 
and Virginian creeper require to be kept rigorously within bounds, for the walls of the house 
should be only partially veiled with a transparent drapery, never concealing but only adorning 
the walls which it embraces. More advantage should be taken of the abundant variety of 


climbing plants at our disposal. In addition to those mentioned, there are wistaria, jasmine, 


honeysuckle, with its delicious scent, clematis, climbing roses, Vitis Inconstans, Tropzeolum 
speciosum, with its flaming flowers, and, where less colour is desired, the magnolia and cotone- 
aster. Time will stain the walls with grey and gold, and “ Nature’s noblest tapestry ” will 


1 


stretch its green tendrils and flowers lovingly over the house, binding it to the garden. 
So let the humble artist stand aside, 
Prepare the canvas, and the palette set 


‘or those sure hands, 
, 


Vhich touch by touch add purple to his roofs, 
And clothe his walls with woodbine and with rose. 


In order to unite the garden more closely with the house, in the daily life of the home, it 
should be planned with an open-air room, facing the south, opening directly on to the garden and 
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conveniently placed with relation to the dining-room and also the kitchen service. In the 
summer months it might be used as a breakfast room, and it could be used as a sitting-room, 
when not too cold, during a good part of the year. A few pieces of strong simple furniture are 
all that is required to make the room a delightful accessory to any house. 

In the climate of England such a room is more likely to be useful than the verandah or 
‘ yiazza ”’ so universal in America, where the excessive heat in summer drives the people outside 
their houses, while at the same time the strength of the sun renders shade absolutely necessary. 


The Ameriean verandah is thus a direct and legitimate outcome of climatic conditions. In 


FIG. 10,—ST, CATHERINE’S COURT, SOMERSETSHIRE } THE UPPER TERRACE 


Reproduced by permission from Mr. H. Inigo Triggs’ Formal Gardens in England and Scotland (Batsford, 1902), 


luilding verandahs eare should be taken not to have them needlessly large, and they should be 
designed so as to seem a real part of the house and not a shed set up against it. 


~ 
lik 


This is more 

ely to be attained if they can be brought under the sweep of the roof of the house itself. In 

is country verandahs must not be placed where they will darken any room. In England a 

carefully treated loggia leading to the: garden is likely to be more successful as a design, as well 
ore useful, than the American piazza. 


th 


‘he house should have a good base on which to stand, a sufficient platform on which it is 
vated, at least two feet above the level of the garden generally. This makes the building airier 
and healthier, and adds greatly to its dignity, while from both house and terrace a better view 


] 
el 
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is had of the garden. If the house is on a sloping site this may be easily arranged. The terra 
should be on naturally formed ground if possible, and if adjustment has to be made, care must 
be taken to guard against an artificial effect. The terrace should have as long a line as possib! 
and should be sufficiently broad, in proportion to the size of the house. 

The retaining wall forming the front of the terrace should be of the same material as tl 
house and be treated similarly, so as to secure unity of effect. The terrace wall with its flighis 
of steps is invaluable as a link between the house and the grounds. 

If the terrace is low, a simple stone cope along the top of the retaiming wall is all that is 
required, but when it is higher than two or three feet a low terrace wall is necessary. This may 
be quite plain or be in the form of a balustrade, according to the size and style of the hou 
Balustrades are necessary only in connection with buildings of a palatial order. Plain stoue 
walls, decorated with climbing plants, are quite in harmony with most country houses. 

No rule can be laid down for the width of terraces or the number of them to be used in laying 
out a garden, as these depend entirely on the size and levels of the ground being treated. Fun 
the sake of simplicity of effect, however, they should not be multiplied. 

Although cheaper in the first instance, grass slopes are but poor substitutes for terrace walls. 
Slopes have no architectonic value and contribute nothing to the unity of house and garden. 
On the contrary, they have in some instances a most unpleasant effect. The grass on these 
slopes is difficult to keep in good order and they give no such opportunity to the gardener as the 
walls afford. 

Philip Miller, nearly two hundred years ago, wrote thus on the utility of terraces :— 


There is a peculiar Excellency in Gardens that have terrasses ; because from the height of one Terrass, all 


the lower parts of the Garden may be discovered; and from others the Compartiments are seen, which form so 
many several Gardens one under another and present us with very agreeable Views, and different Scenes of 


Things, if the Terrasses are not too frequent, and there be good lengths of Level between them. 











OF SOME PRINCIPLES OF GARDEN DESIGN. 























The environment of a building requires careful consideration. Especially is this the case 
when it is to be surrounded by a garden of some extent, and still more so when beyond the garden 
there lies a wide extent of beautiful country. 

Architecture clearly proclaims itself to be an art of man’s devising. The surrounding 
scenery—plain, valley, hill and mountain—are what man ealls Nature. The task before the 
designer of the garden is to bring about, by its medium, a harmonious alliance betwixt Art 
and Nature. The garden is Nature woven round the house under the guiding hand of Art. 

Every garden ought to be specially designed for the building which it encloses and adapted 
to the character of the site on which it is laid out. If that be accepted it is futile to lay down 
hard-and-fast rules or to prepare model plans. Nevertheless, there are some general principles 
which ought to be borne in mind, and it is proposed to deal with these briefly. 

1. Utility—tThe first essential is that the garden shall be so planned as to be useful and con- 
venient in the daily life of the occupants of the house. So much should this be the case that it 
will be used as an outdoor extension of the house at all times that the weather may permit, and 
especially in warm countries where a great deal of time is necessarily spent out-of-doors. ‘The 
different parts of the garden and its accessories, such as kitchen-garden, conservatory, tool and 
potting houses, &e., should all be arranged so as to permit of the work of the house and garden 
going on smoothly and with the least possible loss of time. Roads and paths should be as direct 
and easy as possible, convenient accesses by carriage, cart, or barrow should be laid out where 
necessary and tradesmen’s entrances provided. Servants’ quarters should in no case overlook 
the lawns or the parts of the garden adjacent to the principal rooms. A reasonable amount of 
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privacy should be obtainable in the garden, especially when it is used for reading and study. 
Shelter from the prevailing winds and shade from the sun should also be provided, with seats and 
resting-places in convenient positions. 

2. Truthfulness.—The garden should not pretend to be what it is not, a piece of Nature in 
its virgin state. Nor should it pretend to be larger than it really is by the concealment of its 
boundaries, one of the falsities of the landscape school, which brought forth that wonderful 
invention, the “ ha-ha.”’ The garden should plainly confess man’s hand in its making, and 
its enclosure should be shown straightforwardly and without reserve. No fear should be felt that 
the beauty of the garden will be marred by abandoning the attempt to counterfeit wild Nature. 


—— Pe 








FIG. 11.—HOUSE AND GARDEN NEAR SHERBORNE. (C. E. Mallows, Architect.) 


The highest beauty is ever linked with truth, and the garden-maker may well listen to the 
message of Keats’ Ode to a Grecian Urn :— 
“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty ’’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

3. Simplicity.—Whether large or small, a garden should be simple in its general design. 
Simplicity is not baldness, for true simplicity is in no way inconsistent with the highest degree 
of richness, where that may be desired. Simplicity is the result of a well-ordered plan, by which 
the garden becomes not a mere collection of trees, shrubs, and flowers, but a coherent and well- 
proportioned entity, beautiful as a whole as well as in its details. ‘This desirable quality in a garden 
is most often destroyed by crowding too many features into the space available. The desire to 
have specimens of as many different kinds of trees, shrubs, and plants as possible is also destructive 
of breadth and unity of effect. Unless the intention is to lay out a nursery it is not desirable to 
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attempt an exhibition of all the riches of the British arboretum. Ruskin wrote: “ A forest 
composed of all manner of trees is poor, if not disagreeable in effect ; a mass of one species of tree 
is sublime.” Of course, it is not proposed to limit the trees in a garden to one, or even two or 
three kinds. Variety is also desirable, within limits, and so long as it does not destroy thi 
simplicity and restfulness of effect which should pervade the garden which embosoms a home 

An English home—gray twilight pour’d 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 

\ haunt of ancient peace. 

1. Fitness.—In order to secure that appropriateness which is desirable in a garden, all its 
features and accessories should reflect the character, style, and seale of the house, and be conceive 
in the same spirit. A totally different treatment is called for in the case of a princely suburban 
mansion from that of 
country cottage, and thy 
crounds of a casino would 
follow different lines froin 
those surrounding the build 
ings of a university. Con 
eruity in the more architec 
tural accessories should Jy 
carefully studied. A common 
fault is to have these too 






elaborate and ambitious for 
the house to which they are 
adjuncts. 

5. Dignity and Refine 
ment.—Attention to the fore- 
going principles ought to 
bring dignity in their wake, 
for the smallest cottage may 
have the dignified image and 











FIG, 12.—TAN-Y-RALLT. (H.S. Fairlurst, Architect.) 





superscription of honesty 






stamped on its features. Good proportion and fine lines without any ornament make a har- 






monious composition, for, as in another art, “ Das Ornament ist nicht die Melodie, sondern dic 





Begleitung.” 
Nothing detracts more from the dignity of a garden than petty and trivial ornaments. 






Only real works of art can bear to stand alongside the works of Nature. It were better to have 






no ornaments at all than to have anything but the best. 






A simple symmetrical arrangement contributes to the dignity of any garden, but while good 






balance should be preserved, the symmetry should not be precise, as where 






Grove nods at grove, each alley at its brother, 
And half the 





arden but reflects the other. 





o 






A certain freedom in details is hecessary to secure the best results, and a hard and stiff eftect 





should be avoided. 





6. Mystery.—This, the most elusive quality of design, does not in any way conflict with 





simplicity. A certain measure of it follows the arranging of the various parts of the garden so 
that everything may not be apparent to the spectator at once, that he must look here and there, 







and at every turn find fresh beauties, new points of interest. 
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Some of the old gardens of Italy are full of that charm of mystery, which makes a strong 
appeal to the imagination, while Le Notre’s hydraulics at Versailles largely fail to arouse any 


kindred feeling. 
OF THE ENCLOSURE OF THE GARDEN. 


‘ 


The word “ garden ” stands for an enclosed space, and comes from the same root as “ garth,’ 
or “yard,” being surrounded by walls to 
separate it from the open fields or woods. 
In Chaucer’s translation of the Roman de la 
liose, he refers thus to the garden, which 
Enclosed was, and walled wele, 
With hie walles embatailed. 


This essential characteristic of the garden 
should be frankly accepted and honestly 
carried out. There is no use of pretending 
that one’s garden ineludes the whole 
countryside by having recourse to the 
dodges of the “* landscape ” school, such as 
sinking the enclosures in ditches. ‘The 
carden in connection with a house is its 
enclosing frame, and no deception should 
he practised in connection with it. The 
pretence that the garden is a place of wild 
Nature is well met by Sir George Sitwell : 
“You can’t hope to persuade us that 
Nature built the house: why insult our 
understanding by pretending that Nature 
made the garden?” ‘The enclosure is 
needed for shelter for plants and for some 
degree of privacy, and should be treated 
simply, but with decorative feeling, and 
emphasised rather than ignored. ‘The charm 
of “a garden enclosed ” is its seclusion, 
and the feeling that the owner has a 
retreat, however small, beyond the bustle 
of the outer world, which he can call home. 
The garden will be enclosed by walls or 
hedges, as may be found most convenient, 
but around a house of some importance 
walls would probably be most suitable. 
Hedges make a beautiful frontier, 
thickset round a little garden and kept 
neatly clipped. They may be of deciduous trees, as the hawthorn, beech, lime, or hornbeam ; 
or of evergreens, such as box, holly, yew, or privet. Some of these grow better in one locality 


1G. 13,—TAN-Y-RALLT. (H, 8S. Fairhurst, architect.) wr 


than another. ‘The trimming should be done on the simplest possible lines. 

If the lover of wild Nature prefers the hedge for its green, restful beauty and the shelter it 
vives to the feathered songsters of his garden, another will prefer the stone or brick wall for the 
perfect screen it makes and for the surface it gives for growing all sorts of climbers. A beautiful 

4U 
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garden wall may be made with rough stones from the fields, built dry, and small flowering play 
srown in its crevices. A strong coping, in harmony with the wall it crowns and protects, should 
be always provided. 

One of the worst possible enclosures is the ordinary cast-iron railing. The split oak or ot! 
wooden fence is much more artistic. Wrought iron work, simple or rich, always looks well j 
garden, but is expensive. 

The design of the garden gate requires special consideration. It is an outpost of the hou 


{ 
I 


itself, and should be in perfect harmony withit. A common mistake is to have too pretentiou 
gateway for the house to which it leads. Whether it is a simple oaken gate, framed in a he: 
sweet with the briar rose, or the massive wrought-iron gates of a Tijou, swinging on great cla 
piers, the garden entrance should be pleasant and inviting, holding out some indieation of { 
welcome within. 


OF THE PATHS IN THE GARDEN. 
Walks and paths are a necessity which ought to be provided in a straightforward way. The 
‘“Jandseape ” gardeners of the eighteenth century were in sore straits over the walks, which up 


till that time had led a visitor from one part of the garden to another in a direct and unaffected 
way. ‘xent made up his mind that Nature abhorred a straight line, and came to the conclusion 
that she must love “ the line of beauty.” So the order went out for serpentine walks. He did 
not see that serpentine paths were just as artificial as straight ones. When the craze for what 
beeame known as the “ English Garden ”’ crossed to the Continent, and the winding walks and 
other freaks of England’s landseape-makers attracted attention abroad, a French writer scoffed : 
* Rien n’est plus facile que de dessiner un pare anglais ; on n’a qu’a enivrer son jardinier, et a 
suivre ses traces.” 

In any case only straight paths should be within the immediate vicinity of the house. ‘The 
walks should not be shirked as something which ought not to be ina garden. They should he 
accepted as part of the scheme, and made to play their part in the design of the garden. Properly 
laid out, the paths give beautiful vistas leading the eye to the points of interest in the garden, 
with their arches here and there, framing pictures of the distant landscape. The paths should 
be carefully proportioned to the traffic, and all necessary communication with kitchen-garden, 
stables, &e., conveniently arranged. 

The best materials for garden walks are gravel, stone flags, or brick paving, laid in the 
simplest patterns. Asphalte and concrete are dry and durable, but make hard and ugly paths 
in a garden. 

or the borders of walks, grass is perhaps the most beautiful, but it requires much attention 
to keep it in good order. Th 


margins ought to be broad enough for the use of the lawn mower. 
Natural-faced stones make a good edging, and box is an old favourite, although blamed for 
harbouring some of the pests of the garden. Glazed earthenware edgings, especially the orna- 
mental ones, are really the worst that can be used. Wood edging can only be regarded as tem- 
porary, to protect box, &c., in course of growth. 


OF LAWNS. 
The green sward which carpets England’s gardens is her unique possession, for no country 
can show lawns to equal the thick velvety turf to which our climate is so favourable. Chaucer 
wrote of the lawn of his day being 


I'ul thikke of gras, ful soft and swete, 


and Bacon wrote that “* Nothing is more pleasant to the Eye than Green Grass kept finely shorn.” 
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Every garden should have as wide an extent of lawn as can be conveniently provided. The 
awn gives unity and breadth to the whole composition. It should be jealously guarded from 
invasion by anything that would break up its surface, for the whole effect of a beautiful lawn 
may be taken away by a few flower-beds or specimen trees spotted over its surface. 


OF FLOWER-BEDS AND PARTERRES. 


Flower-beds laid out in intricate geometrical patterns, known as “ knotts,’”’ were among the 
features of the old English formal gardens. They were enclosed in a border of box or lavender, 
and the effect heightened by the use of sand or coloured earths. Elaborate parterres were also 
used in France, the different kinds being known as Parterres de broderie, Parterres de comparti- 
ment, and Parterres 4 anglaise. Of such decorations as these Bacon says: ‘ As for the making 
of knots or Figures, with Divers Coloured Earths, that they may lie under the Windows of the 
House, on that Side which the Garden stands, they be but Toys, you may see as good sights many 
times in Tarts.” 

Rich beds of flowers are most appropriately arranged on the garden terraces next the house, 
but they ought to be laid out simply, and enclosed by straight lines. Elaborate geometrical 
designs are quite out of place. They are apt to look grotesque rather than ornamental and help 
to destroy the dignity of a garden. All attempts to produce representations of other things on 
a tlat surface ought to be rejected. The trivialities of what is known as carpet-bedding are as 
ridiculous in a garden as the vagaries of “ verdant sculpture.” It is well that the fashion, for it 
was nothing better, has to a great extent passed away. ‘The tlowers themselves, simply set in 
masses Of colour, harmoniously grouped, form the most beautiful decoration. The herbaceous 
Lorder of the present-day garden 1; really a revival, and a welcome one, of the old and simple 
way of disposing flowers, and is much to be preferred to the overwrought patterns of a time 
when art had been almost driven out of the garden. The simpler the forms in which these beds 
wre laid out the better. 


OF KITCHEN GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 


The kitchen garden should be placed conveniently for the kitchen service, and not far from 
the stables, &e. It should have a good exposure, so as to get as much sunlight as possible. Walls 
form the best enclosure as they give the best shelter and their surface is available for training 
fruit trees. Hedges are of no use for this purpose, and their roots draw all the nourishment from 
the soil around them. ‘The interior of the wall should be quite flat so as not to interfere with the 
trees on its inner face, all buttresses or breaks being formed on the outside. ‘The wall should have 
a cope with a good projection, and fixtures for training wires built in during its erection. A good 
Water supply is necessary, and a tank, for exposing water in the open air, might be made a feature 
in the garden. 

The kitchen garden should be treated quite plainly and unpretentiously, but a feature might 
be made of the gateway, giving a long vista up the central path. Some visitors will wish to see 
the homely beauties of this garden as well as the splendours of the tlower-garden. We find 
Addison writing in 1712, in one of his essays in the Spectator :— 

Besides the wholesome luxury which that Place abounds with, I have always thought a Kitchen-garden a 
more pleasant sight than the finest Orangerie or artificial Green-house. I love to see everything in its Perfection 
and am more pleased to survey my Rows of Colworts and Cabbages, with a thousand nameless Pot-herbs, spring- 
ing up in their full Fragrancy and Verdure, than to see the tender Plants of Foreign Countries kept alive by 
artificial Heats, or withering in an Air and Soil, that are not adapted to them. 

The walks of the kitchen-garden may be decorated with beds of tlowers useful for house 
(ecoration, it not being desirable to denude the flower-garden for this purpose. 
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Within the enclosure such accessories will have to be provided as greenhouse, garden fram 
root, seed, and fruit stores, potting shed, &e. 

In spring and autumn, the orchard, howeve1 small, is a beautiful as well as useful part 
the garden. It must be well sheltered by belts of trees from the cold winds. In some ol, 
fashioned orchards the grass is allowed to grow, and drifts of daffodils gild the green carpet h 
and there, and when these have faded, many old flowers appear that are rarely to be seen mu 
for they have gone out of fashion, as poor John Clare wrote :- 


And where the marjoram once, and sage and rue, 
And balm and mint, with curled-leaf parsley grew, 
And double marigolds, and silver thyme, 

And pumpkins ‘ne ath the window used to climb ; 
And wl [ often, when a child, for hours 





Tried through the pales to get the tempting flowers ; 
As lady’s laces, everlasting peas, 

True love lies bleeding, with the hearts at ease ; 

And golden rods, and tansy running high, 

That o’¢ the pale top siniled on passer-by ; 

Flowers in my time which every one would praise, 
Though thrown like weeds from gardens now-a-days. 


OF WATER IN THE GARDEN. 


Reference has already been made to the use of water in the gardens of other days, and in 
this the garden designer of to-day will do well to study carefully the lessons of the past. 

No garden can reach the highest degree of beauty without water, whether a running stream, 
a mirror-like pool, or a bubbling fountain. 


In grounds of a formal character, the artificial pond, with its water-liles and the 


reflections on its glassy surface, is doubtless the form in which water may be used for the 
decoration of the garden. A rectangular or circular basin will impart both dignity and 
grace to the composition. The course of a running stream would probably be best included in 


the ** Wild Garden,” for however formally the garden around the house may be arranged it 1s 
well to have, if possible, a few acres of wooded ground beyond the bounds of the garden, where 


the wild plants and flowers of the locality may be grown and tended, not laid out in any way, 
but, as Bacon says, “ framed, as much as may be, to a Natural Wildness.” 
The pond would thus have a constant supply, and the overflow would run into the stream 


lower down. The water would never become stagnant, and a constructed pond may be cleaned 


out occasionally, which cannot done otherwise. 


The kerb of the pond should be as low and as simple as possible. A balustrade is not at all 
advisable. Such a pond is much more satisfactory than any attempt to make an artificial pond 
look as if it were a naturally formed sheet of water. 

Fountains have been in use ever since man commenced to lay out gardens, and, indeed, 
especially in warm sunny weather, * they are a great Beauty and Refreshment.” ~The charm of 
the fountain is doubtless to be traced back to the feelings that man entertained in early days to 
the natural spring, “* the fountain of living waters.” The rush of water, like a living thing, from 
the bowels of the earth, spreading its refreshing spray over the parched earth, is always an 
attractive sight. Against the green background of a garden it has a most beautiful effect. 

The finest examples of fountains are doubtless those in the gardens laid out during thi 
[talian Renaissance. The grounds of Versailles as laid out by Le Notre have the most wonderful 
series of fountains to be seen anywhere, but they are on too great a scale for the water available, 
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an now present rather a melancholy spectacle, spite of the beauty of the sculpture from the hands 
of Lebrun, Regnaudin, Marsy, and others, with which they are so lavishly adorned. 

It is but rarely that sculpture can be introduced in connection with the fountains of a 
domestic garden, but it should be laid down as a principle of their design that the figures should 


, 


Ce a 











FIG. 14.—GARDEN SHELTER AND LILY POND. 
From a drawing kindly lent by the architect, Mr. C. E. Mallows. 


be subsidiary to the fountain, and not the fountain to the sculpture. In most gardens a single 
jet rising from a simple gracefully designed standard will be more charming than an elaborate 
and showy fountain too ostentatious for its surroundings. The fountain should be put ina fairly 
sheltered place, as the wind may blow the water where it may be undesirable, 
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OF GARDEN-HOUSES. 


Every garden, unless it be very small, should have a garden house. The term is meant 
refer to something quite different from the ordinary ‘ 


summer house,” a flimsy structure of wor 
often of a “ rustic ” character, highly varnished, and altogether out of harmony with plant 
flowers, or anything beautiful. It is often damp, partly decayed, overgrown with vegctati 
and overrun with insects. 


Properly built garden-houses were a feature in all large gardens before the days of landsea 





15,—MONTACUTE, SOMERSETSHIRE | THE GARDEN HOUSE AND PAVILION, 


Reproduced by permission from Mr. H, Inigo Triggs’ Formal Gardens in England and_Scotland (Batsford, 1902). 





gardening, when all such traces of civilisation had to disappear. Two beautiful examples are 
still to be seen at Montacute. They were frequently quite well fitted up, and formed delightful 
retreats. 

The garden-house is a necessity when the garden is really used by the occupants of the house 
and not kept for mere show. ‘The garden-lover will wish to have a place in it where he can retire 
for rest, study or recreation, sheltered from the elements, and yet with the garden air all around. 
If it is out of sight of the house or at some distance, it may be built of a rougher style of 
masonry, and a thatched roof will give it a snug appearance. It should be set so as to give as 
beautiful views of the landscape beyond as the garden can command. It may be furnished 
with easy chairs and hammocks, and such other fittings as will readily suggest themselves. 
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OF PERGOLAS AND ARBOURS. 


The pergola had its origin in Italy, the garden of Europe. The word is Italian and belonged 
originally to a variety of grape grown in Italy. It was used ultimately to include also the arbour 
upon which the vine was grown, and both came to be so much in vogue that the word was applied 


to any covered way formed with climbing plants of any kind. The pergola formed a most 
iniportant part of the garden decorations of Italy, designed during and since the Renaissance. 
‘There it is a beautiful structure, generally built with stone pillars, crowned with wooden beams. 
Creepers of all sorts are trained up the columns and spread over the whole of the pergola, which 
thus forms a deliciously shaded corridor in the open air. 


FIG, 164,—WYCH CROss PLACE. (Thomas H. Mawson). 


The pergola has come into use in this country during recent years, although it really belongs 
to warmer climates than that of England. It should only be used to serve some definite end, 
leading from one part of the garden to another. It makes a beautiful passage-way to the garden- 
house or the rose garden. In construction and design it should be quite simple and light. In 
this country trellis-work is frequently used for the construction of pergolas, so that during winter 
it nay present a better appearance than it would otherwise do. 
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The arbour is closely related to the pergola, and although somewhat like the “ summer-hous: 
is much lighter, being generally of very open lattice-work. 

Pergolas and arbours should be covered with flowering creepers rather than ivy, as the lat! 
is apt to grow much too thickly. An arbour of climbing roses makes a charming shelter. ‘Treill. 
and trellis-work are most suitable for forming archways over walks and any divisions or sereeiis 
which it may be found desirable to erect in the garden. The French style, on square rather thin 
diamond lines, is much the better. 

All the wood used in making these structures, being exposed to the weather, should be ot 


oak or teak. 
OF SEATS IN THE GARDEN. 


At least one seat should be found in the smallest garden. Seats have formed part of thie 
furniture of the garden at all times, from the simple stool on which the Oriental sat, under lis 
vine or fig tree, ages ago, down to the semi-circular exedra in the gardens of Italy, and to Spenser's 
day, when he wrote in The Faerie Queene :— 

And all without were walkes and alleyes dight, 
With divers trees enrang’d in even rankes ; 
And here and there were pleasant arbors pight, 
And shadie seates and sundry flowering bankes 
To sit and rest the walkers’ wearie shankes. 


Seats of marble, richly decorated, were among the ornaments of Roman and Italian gardens, 
but stone seats are not suitable for a cold and damp climate, and under sunless skies they are apt 
to look chilly and uninviting. In England they are sometimes provided with a wooden seat or 
lattice, but probably the best course is to have the seats wholly made of wood. Good English 
oak, left to colour naturally, or deal painted green, are the best materials for the making of seats, 
which should be as simple in design as possible. The garden should not, on any account, be 
disfigured by seats made of the so-called “ rustic work,” or of “ ornamental” cast-iron with var- 
nished pitch pine slats. 

The size and style of the seats may vary from the simple detached seat to a large semi- 
circular one set where it will form a centre of interest in some part of the garden ; it might be 
partly enclosed and covered by a light trellis roof if shade is specially desired. A circular seat 
may be carried all round a tree, and seats may also be placed in niches formed in the terrace walls. 
They should always be placed to command a view of some interest or beauty, and shelter and 
shade should be kept in mind. ‘The comfort and durability of the seats will be greatly increased 
if they are set on brick or stone platforms raised a few inches above the surrounding grass, and 
the appearance of a seat is much enhanced by a background of shrubbery. 





OF 





SUN-DIALS. 


Gervase Markham, one of the first English writers on garden craft, wrote in 1615, on the 
desirability of having as the centre-piece of one of the four quarters into which he divided his 
ideal garden, “ either a conduit of some anticke fashion, a standard of some unusuall devise, or 
else some Dyall or other Pyramid that may grace and beautifie the garden.” 

Although scarcely ever used for the reading of time in these days, a dial, on which the sun 
points to the passing hour, may be fittingly set up in the garden. The old-world associations 
which linger around the sun-dial make it peculiarly suitable in a country garden. 

In one of his essays, “* The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple,’ Charles Lamb, musing on 
sun-dialy writes :— 
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What a dead thing is a clock, with its ponderous embowelments of lead and brass, its pert or solemn dulnes 
of communication, compared with the simple altar-like structure and silent heart-language of the old dial. It 
stood as the garden god of Christian gardens. Why is it almost everywhere vanished ? If its business use were 
suspended by more elaborate inventions, its :noral uses, its beauty, might have pleaded for its continuance. It 
spoke of moderate labours, of pleasures not protracted after sunset, of temperance and good hours. It was 
the primitive clock, the horloge of the first world. Adam could scarce have missed it in Paradise. It was th 
measure appropriate for sweet plants and flowers to spring by, for the birds to apportion their silver warblings 
b wv flocks to pasture, and be led to fold by. The shepherd carved it out quaintly in the sun, and turning 
philosopher by the very occupation, provided it with mottoes more touching than tombstones. 


[In placing the sun-dial in the garden, care must be taken not to put it in the midst of 
incongruous surroundings, such as buildings or garden furniture of pronounced modernity. 
Kspecially is it out of place in a town garden, within sight of a crowded street. Lt is best set in 
a quiet and sequestered part of the garden, with no more of man’s handiwork in view than a seat, 
inviting rest, reading, or thought. 

I stand amid ye summer tlowers, 

To tell ye passage of ye houres. 

When winter steals ye flowers away, 

I tell ye passinge of their day. 

O man, whose flesh is but as grasse, 

Like summer flowers, thy life shall passe. 

Whzyles tyme is thine laye up in sture, 

And thou shalt live forevermore. (Brougham Hall, 1660.) 


At the same time, the plot in the centre of which it stands should be fully exposed to the sun at 
all times of the day, even although the dial finds a place in the modern garden as an ornament 
and a link with bygone days rather than for its primary purpose. 

Stone is the most suitable material for the pedestal. Cast-iron, from an esthetic point of 
view, Is out of court. Wood does not have the character of permanence which we associate with 
the sun-dial. It is hable to decay if it is not painted or otherwise treated, and the only colow 
that suits a sun-dial is the stain of Time. 


OF SCULPTURE AND ORNAMENTS IN THE GARDEN, 


lhe use of sculptured figures and other ornaments in the garden was much more common 
in ltaly and France during the Renaissance than in England, where greater restraint has always 
been shown in the use of such decorations. 

There is no doubt that the sculpture in many of the Italian gardens adds a charm to their 
beauty. It introduces a human note, the necessity for which is felt in these large terraced 
wardens, with their great masses of dark green yew and ilex. The marble figures give a high 
lisht to the colour scheme, which otherwise would be overpowering, while the dark clipped 
foliage gives the sculpture a background which enhances its beauty. 

lt is a mistake, however, on esthetic as well as practical grounds, to have marble statuary 
oitside, in the climate of England, where marble can rarely be seen in its full beauty. Apart 
frou its discoloration and decay in our atmosphere, figures in that material look very much out 
of place in winter. When snow covers the landscape the poor thinly clad marble statues look 
as if they ought to be taken in from the cold ! 

Other stone may be used, native to the country, which is much more suitable than marble, 
but lead or bronze, especially the former, are much to be preferred. ‘lhe lead weathers to a 
beautiful grey, which harmonises much better than marble with the light and colours of an 
English garden. Some fine old examples of such statuary are to be seen at Melbourne and 
Hardwick Halls. 

4X 
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Sculpture is out of place except in a rich and highly wrought garden scheme of strong arch 
tectural quality, wedded to a building with some classic grace, and even then it should be us: 
with great reserve. A figure should only be used to fill up a space which otherwise would be f 


to be a blank. It may also be used to emphasise and give importance to a special part of th 


garden. Sculpture must, however, bi of absolutely the first quality. It is much better to hay 
one really fine figure exquisitely placed and in seale with the surroundings than half- 
dozen indifferent ones scattered here and there in an aimless way. Garden statuary should 1 


be of a serious or tragic character, but should rather be ofa playful mood. The happiest plee 
of old garden sculpture are the amorini, laughing, running, and tumbling in the joy of voung lit 

[f the funds available do not permit of sculpture of the highest quality then it is best t 
dispense with its use altogether. Bacon gives it as his opinion that such adornments are for t] 
eardens of “ great Princes ”’ only, and are by no means essential to the garden. These may us 
‘Statues and such things, for State and Magniticence, but they add nothing to the true pleasu: 
of a Garden.” 

Vases were also used as ornaments in some of the old English gardens. Beautiful exampl 
in lead may be seen at Hampton Court, Wrest and Melbourne Hall. They ought not to 
placed on an open lawn, where they are frequently to be seen, but set in distinet relation with t] 
architectural accessories of the garden, on terrace walls, or as terminals to piers. They give t] 


opportunity of bre ikin the monotony OF masonry with the colours ot leat and flower. 


O} GARDEN COLOUR. 


In the colour scheme of tl iden little suecess Is likely to be attained without the fr 
use of those great masses of gree foliage which alone give breadth, depth, and hoy to the colow 
ofagarden. It may be er of varving shades to avoid monotony, but nevertheless there must 
he plenty of green. Fane. -colou dl trees and shrubs require to be introduced with the greatest 
caution, 


| reen is to the eye, what to the ear 


the smell the rose. 


colour must be used freely and laid on with a broad brush. 


So Nature’s greatest, most 
There is no foil for the pageant of flowers like the dark green background given by such trees as 
the vew, holly, and hornbeam 

The masonry of the house itself and of its terrace walls vields a beautiful contrast to thi 
delicate tints of the leaves and tlowers of climbing plants. The colours of both leaves and flowers 
have to be considered in relation to the colour of the materials of the house—grey, red, brown, 
or otherwise, as the cas 

The artistic massing and grouping of tlowers Is a most fascinating study. To ensure a 
proper succession of harmonious colouring throughout the floral year requires skill and fore- 
thought, but the procession of the flowers of spring, summer, and autumn, if well marshalled, is 


a sight worth scheming for. Care must be taken to avoid the hot, raw colours which many of 
the florist-made flowers take on. More of the herbaceous flowers ought to be cultivated, and thi 
sweet old tlowers that are meantini supers cle dl Iy the a floral fireworks si which make a transient 
blaze and then disappe ar tot 

The artist will not need to be told to keep the blue tlowers from clashing with the scarlet 
ones, nor will he run in his bright yellows where they produce discord to the eve. He will us 
white tlowers often to frame his most vivid colours. Beds of flowers are frequently to be seen 


which are simply a turgid mosaic of crude, harsh colours. 
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Care should be taken in painting the woodwork of accessories in the garden not to pitch the 
colours in too high a key, thus killing the natural colours. Most of the woodwork should be a 
oft green, which does not compete with the colour of the trees, nor Milton’s “ smooth enamelled 


cen” upon the lawn. For the same reason, staring white woodwork should also be avoided. 


lt should be toned down to a light grey. 


EPILOGUE. 


John Evelyn wrote to one of his contemporaries: *‘* I beseech you, forget not to informe 

yourselfe as diligently as may be, in things that belong to gardening.” The architects of to-day, 
nd especially the younger ones, would do well to take Kvelyn’s advice to themselves. The 
ichitect takes a short-sighted view of his art who thinks that when he has finished the building 
itself his work is done. From the very inception of the design he should have before him the 
treatment of the surroundings of his building, and whatever its purpose or character, he ought 
tu regard it as his duty and privilege to design a harmonious setting for it. Where possible, he will 
enlist Nature’s aid to grace his art and fit Nature’s work around that of man’s hands so that there 
may be no contlict, but that each may enhane» the effeet of the other. As the great dramatist 
has put it : 

There is an art that doth mend nature, 

Change it rather, 

But the art itself is nature. 


lhe practice of his art will be bettered by his getting into closer touch with Nature, with the prin- 
ciples on which she works and with the beauty of form and colour that characterises all her works. 
While he seeks to make her his ally he will get nearer to her, nearer to “* the breath of flowers,” 
to the musie of birds and the murmur of running water, and as he does so his art is sure to gain 
in truth, in power, in beauty. He will seek to realise the responsibility of the art that raises 
structures which, so long as they stand, are either music or discord to all who see them, and are 
at peace or at war with Nature around them. He may learn, too, the dignity of his labours in 
designing the environment of house and home from such a poet, a seer and interpreter of Nature 
as Wordsworth, in these words, which may fittingly close our study : 

Laying out grounds, as it is called, may be considered as a liberal art, in some sort like poetry and painting ; 
ind its object, like that of all the liberal arts is, or ought to be, to move the affections under the control of good 
sense, . . . If this be so when we are merely putting together words or colours, how much more ought the 
feeling to prevail when we are in the midst of the realities of things; of the beauty and harmony, of the joy and 
happiness of living creatures; of men and children, of birds and beasts, of hills and streams, and trees and 
lowers ; with the changes of night and day, evening and morning, summer and winter ; and all their unwearied 


wtions and energies. 
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XIX. THE HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 
ACT: NOTES ON POINTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO ARCHITECTS 

by RAYMOND | NWI} 
Part I.—The first portion of the Ac 
1-53, de 


ceedines likely to be taken by Lov 


t. Sections 
line with housing, refers chiefly to the pro 


\uthorities. 


and consists mainly of amend el to the Fousing 
of the Working Classes A 1890-1909, which 
have the general effect of giving re er facilities 
in the provision of housing accommodation in 
. . A 1 Akl 
districts both urban and rural This part of 
the Act 1s somewhat « mpi ted owing to the 
fact that it 1s chiefly what is ywn as legislation 


by reference to other Acts, and it 
studied separately by those who ( 
the Municipal Housing. 
however, one or two prov 
the Act which may 
connection with 
example :— 
Under Section 4.—The Public Works 
missioners are nd 
Utility Society up to two-thirds of the \ 


vO ild need to be 
re interested in 
There are, 


islons } this part of 


question ol 
prove useful to architects in 
new development schemes—fo1 
Loan Com- 
Public 
alue of the 
iS previously ; 


authorised to end To a 


property in plac e of o1 moiety 
and a Public Utility So 
registered under tne 


isa Societ \ 


Prov ident 


Industrial and 


Societies Act 1893, o1 D mendment thereof. 
the rules whereof proh bit the payment of any 
interest or dividend at a rate exceeding 5 per cent. 


Under Section 6. The Lor Authoritv mav lav 


out and construct public streets or roads onany land 
acquired or appropri ted by them for the purposes 


of Part LIL. of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act 1890, or they may contribute towards the cost 


of the laying out and construction of any streets 
or roads on any such land by other persons on the 
condition that those streets or roads are to be 
dedicated to the public. Thus th ire enabled 


to facilitate the development o d for housing 


purposes by Societies of Public Utilitv or other 
bodies. 
Section 14 should be « iretully 


studied by any 
architects interested in the letting 


of small house 
property, as by it the onus is thrown upon the 
owner of maintaining the | respects 
reasonably fit for human habitation during the 
whole term of the tenancy. This applies to all 
s of which in London do not 
po} ulation of 
and in the 
do not exceed 


hous¢ 1h al 


houses the annual rent 
exceed £40, in boroughs having 


50.000 or upwards do not exceed £26. 


’ 
case of houses situated elsewhere, 
C16. 

li nde Section 17 the Act prov ide s that a room 
habitually used as a sleeping place, the surface of 
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the floor of which is more than 3 feet below the sui 

face of the part of the street adjoining or nearest t 
the room, shall be deemed to be a dwelling-house s: 
dangerous or injurious to health as to be unfit for 
habitation unless the room is at least 7 feet i 
height from floor to ceiling, unless it complies wit! 
such regulations as it is provided the Local Auth: 

rity, with the approval of the Local Governmen 
Board, shall make for such rooms. 

Under Section 43 the Act prohibits the building \ 
hack-to-back houses, but provides certain exce, 
tions in the case of houses containing several ten 
ments where the Medical Officer of Health for tl 
district certifies tnat effective ventilation is secured 

Under Section 44 power is given to the Lox 
Government Board to revoke by-laws or to mal 
new by-laws where they are satisfied by local in 
quiry or otherwise that the erection of dwellings f 
the working classes is being unreasonably imped 
in consequence of any local by-laws. Architect 
may be able to make use of this section when han 
pered in building cottages by objectionable by 
laws. 


Parr Il. of the Act deals with the subject o! 
Town Planning. It is much simpler in form tha: 
Part I., and consists of only a few pages, whic! 
should be read by all architects taking any interest 
in the subject, as any short summary of such an Act 
must necessarily be very incomplete. It ma 
however, be useful to give such a short summary, 
and afterwards to draw special attention to parts o| 
the Act of particular interest to architects. 

The opening section, No. 54, defines shortly the 
scope of the Act: 

\ town planning scheme may be made in accordan 
with the provisions of this Part of this Act as respects a1 
land which is in course of development or appears like! 
to be used for building purposes, with the general obje: 
f securing proper sanitary conditions, amenity, and co 
venience in connexion with the laying out and use of th« 
land, and of any neighbouring lands. 


The clauses which give effect to this general se 
tion provide that a Local Authority (which means 
the Council of any borough or urban or rural dis 
trict, and in London the London County Council, 01 
a joint body composed of two or more Councils in 
the case where a Town Planning scheme affects land 
situated in more than one Local Government area) 
having satisfied the Local Government Board that 
there is a proma facie case for it, may prepare ; 
Town Planning scheme for the land in their area 
and for neighbouring lands which should be in 
cluded in the scheme. In addition to this, the Act 
provides that such Local Authority may adopt « 
scheme prepared by one or more owners of Jand 
within the area, and that if so adopted such 
privately prepared scheme will become a Town 
Planning scheme and have effect as if embodied in 
the Act. 

The form of procedure gives ample opportunit) 
for public consideration of the scheme, for the hea 
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inv of objections and suggestions. Provisions are 
de for the necessary powers to enforce schemes, 
the Local Government Board have power to 
mpel Local Authorities to make or adopt 
emes. 
Provision is made for compensation in respect to 
operty injuriously affected and for the recovery 
he Local Authority of half the increased value 
inv property the value of which is improved by 
the Town Planning scheme. The Local Govern- 
ment Board appoint arbitrators who are the final 
referees in all disputes as to compensation. The 
Local Authority is empowered to purchase land 

r the purpose of the scheme. 

‘evi ing shortly summarised the provisions of tiis 
part of the Act, I will deal more in detail and sepa- 
rately with two aspects of the matter: (A) with 
what must interest all architects, namely their 
power to influence the preparation of town planning 
schemes by the Local Authority for their district 
(1b) with the powers of individual owners or groups 
of owners of land to prepare and submit town 
planning schemes for their estates. 

\. Deserving of special notice is the introduction 
of the word ** amenity ” into the first general clause 
of this part of the Act, _ while much must depend 
upon the view taken by the Local Government 
Board, it appears obviously to be the intention that 
in the future development of land whether for the 
purpose of dwellings, factories or railways, pro- 
vision should be made in planning the scheme for 
parks and other open spaces and for something 
in the general treatment which shall go beyond the 
mere utilities and conveniences of the scheme. 
The introduction of this word would clearly cover 
some consideration of the architectural effect likely 
to result from the plan. 

The sections of the Act giving opportunities to 
architects and others to influence the proposed 
scheme are the following : 

Section 56 provides that the Local Government 
Board may make regulations defining the procedure 
to be adopted with respect to applications for 
permission to prepare or adopt a town planning 
scheme, the preparation of the scheme, and for 
obtaining the approval of the Local Government 
Bourd to such a scheme and in respect to any in- 
quiries, reports, notices, &c., in connection with 
the preparation of the scheme, and by sub-section 2, 

ich regulations must include provision 

(a) For securing co-operation on the part of the 
Local Authority with the owners and other persons 
ilerested in the land proposed to be included in the 
scheme, at every stage of the proceedings, by means 
of conferences and such other means as may be 
provided by the Regulations. 

For giving the necessary notices. 

For dealing with matters mentioned in the 
filth schedule of this Act. This schedule defines in 
veneral terms the procedure to be followed. Such 
procedure is divided into three separate stages 
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1. The procedure necessary in connection with 
an application for authority to prepare or adopt a 
scheme which includes the submission of plans and 
estimates and the pubcication of -The 
Regulations defining the procedure have just been 
issued, and in them the following are the provisions 
made at this stage for the consideration of sugges- 
tions and criticisms by owners, architects or others 
interested. 

Under Article I. the Local A 

a) To give two months’ notice to all owners and 
occupiers of land likely to be affected by the scheme. 
and to publicly advertise their intention to apply 
for permission to prepare a scheme. 

(b) They are also to deposit at some convenient 
place for purposes of inspection and to afford to any 
person interested, without payment, at all reason- 
able hours, opportunity of inspecting a map, on 
the 25-inch Ordnance scale, of the land propose xd to 
be included in the scheme, and to arrange for giving 
any necessary explanation of the map. 

Under Article III. the Local Authority 
making an application for permission to prepare a 
scheme shall consider any objections or representa- 
tions made to them in writing in reference to the 
proposed scheme, whether by owners or othe 
persons interested in the land proposed to be in- 
cluded in the scheme or any adjacent lands affected 
by the scheme, and the Local Authority shall further 
endeavour by conference with such owners or other 
persons and by any other means available to secure 
their co-operation in promoting the scheme. They 
are further required to arrange for at least one 
meeting being held at which all such owners or 
persons as aforesaid shall be entitled to attend or 
he represented for the purpose of considering thie 
proposed scheme, and notice of such meeting is to 
he served on all such owners or persons. A copy 
of all objections which have not been removed or 
withdrawn must be forwarded by the Local 
Authority to the Local Government Board as part 
of the information required when permission to 
prepare a scheme is applied for. 


notices. 


uthority is required : 


before 


2. The procedure during or after the prepara- 


tion or adoption and before the approval of the 
scheme by the Local Government Board.—At this 
stage, in addition to providing for submitting the 
necessary particulars to the Local Government 
Board and for giving the necessary notices, the 
following very important provision is included 

the schedule under the sub-section (c), namely: 
‘ Hearing of objections and representations by per- 
sons affected, including persons representing archi- 
tectural or archeological otherwise 
interested in the ame nity of the proposed scheme. 

It should be noted that in this schedule the words 
used are “ persons affected” and that representa- 
tives of architectural or archeological societies or 
persons otherwise interested in the amenity of the 
proposed scheme are expressly included among 


socveties or 
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persons affected. In several places in the Act, as for 


instance, section 54 (4) and (6), section 56 (2) (a), 
as also in the fourth schedule, section 55 (18), the 
references are to persons interested. Whether there 
will be considered to be any difference between per- 
sons affected and persons interested may be a nice 
legal point, but in several cases the word “ affec- 
ted ” is used with reference to the property, as, for 
instance, in the first line of section 58—‘* Any per- 
son whose property is injuriously affected ’’—so that, 
on the whole, it would seem probable that the in- 
clusion among persons affected of representatives 


of architectural and archeological societies or 
otherwise would imply that they are also persons 
interested and that they would therefore have 


opportunities to appear wherever it is provided that 
persons interested shall be heard in 

with the Act. In this wavy considerable 
may undoubtedly be exercised by 
tural and other societies, not onlv to 
tection of the existing 
whether natural, historical or of what 
but also by criticising the proposed town plan from 
the point of view of its probable architectural effect 
and by making suggestions for improvement. 

It is further provided in Clause 4 of this schedule 
that Regulations are to be made defining the duty, 
at any stage, of the Local Authority to publish or 
deposit for inspection any proposed scheme and to 
give information to persons affected by any such 
scheme. Here, clearly. all who are defined above as 
persons affected are entitled to receive full informa- 
tion of any proposed scheme. 

Under Article XII. of the Procedure Reeulations : 

(a) At this stage in the proceedings the Local 
Authority is required to serve notice upon the 
owners and occupiers that such authority has been 
given and exhibit a copy of the order giving the 
necessary authority. 

(c) The notices and advertisements are to state 
that the Local Authority | 
adopt a scheme and that any person interested or 
affected desiring to be he: 
proposal, including any persons representing archi 
tectural otherwise 
interested in the amenity of the proposed scheme, 
should give notice in writing to the Clerk of the 
Local Authority within twenty-one days from the 
date of the notice or advertisement and 

(d) The Local Authority are to afford to such 
persons an opportunity of inspecting the order and 
to give to them any necessary explanation or in- 
formation in regard thereto. 

Under Article XIII. the Local Authority are to 
carefully consider all objections and representations 
made to them in 
societies. 

Under Article RTP. the Local Authority, when 
they have fully considered their proposals, are to 
have a draft scheme printed embodying them, 
including a map on the 25-inch Ordnance 
giving full particulars of the scheme. 


connection 
influence 
local architec- 
secure the pro- 
amenities of the town, 


vel charac ter, 


propose to yrepare ol 


rd in reference to such 


or archeological societies Ol 


writing by such persons or 


scale 
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Under Article XVI. : 

(a) The Local Authority must serve notices an 
advertise the completion of the draft scheme 

(b) must deposit at a convenient place for t 
purpose of inspection for a period of at k 
twenty-one days the draft scheme and maps, a 
these are to be open for inspection without 
at all reasonable hours, and explanation or inform 
tion with reference to them is to be given to a 
person affected desiring it. 

(c) The state that the Lo 
Authority will consider objections or represent 
tions made to them in writing by persons affected 
and by Article XVII. it is provided that the sar 
consideration and objection and the same provisi 
for a public meeting to discuss them shall apply as 
is described in Article IIT. for the first stage of 
proceedings. 

Under Article XX. : 

(e) A copy of all objections so far as they sh 
not have been removed or withdrawn must accom 
pany the scheme when it is forwarded to the Local 
Government Board for approval. 

Under Article XXIII. notice of submission of 
such scheme for approval must be given and adver- 
tised, and such notice shall state that a copy of t! 
submitted to the Board may be in- 
spected as above. 

Under Article XNTV. : 

(a) Itisstated that in case the Local Government 
Board make any modifications ot 
attach any conditions to the scheme submitted for 
its approval, the Local Authority must serve a copy 
of the draft order upon owners and occupiers of thie 
land included in the scheme, with a notice that 
objections or representations in regard to such 
modifications or conditions should be 
writing to the Local Government Board, and 

(b) Similar notice is to be given by advertisement 
in the district. 

In addition to these opportunities provided for 
suggestions or criticisms, Section 54 provides that 


notices are to 


scheme as 


proposes to 


made In 


before a town planning scheme is approved by the 
Local Government Board, notices of their intention 
must be published in the London or Edinburgh 
Gazette, and if within twenty-one days from thie 
date of such publication any person or authority 
interested objects in the prescribed manner, the 
draft of the order shall be laid before each House ot 
Parliament for a period of not less than thirty 
days during the Session, and will only 
operative if neither House presents an address to 
His Majesty against the draft. 

Under Article NX VJ. Finally it is stated that 
when notice of the intention of the Local Govern 
ment Board to approve the 
published, any person or authority interested in thie 
scheme and deciding to formally object to thu 
scheme shall make his objection to the Local 
Government Board by letter stating the claims 
of the objector to make the objection and thie 
vrounds of his objection. 


become 


scheme has been 
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;. The third stage deals with the procedure in 
connection with the carrying out of the scheme 
when approved and settled. The Regulations 
dealing with this have not yet been issued. 

Section 54 (6) gives power to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to vary or revoke an existing town 
planning scheme by a subsequent scheme prepared 
or adopted, on the application of the responsible 
wuthority or of any other person appearing to them 
to be interested. 

lhe opportunities which the Act affords for per- 
sons affected to offer suggestions, criticism or oppo- 
sition in connection with any town planning scheme 
apply just as fully to schemes prepared by indi- 
vidual owners and put forward for adoption by the 
Local Authority, and once put forward all the 
powers and responsibilities of the Local Authority 
and the Local Government Board apply to such 
schemes. 

The extent of the area to be included in the 
scheme is a matter upon which architects may well 
vive useful suggestions. The land to be included 
is not confined to that within the area of the Local 
Authority preparing the scheme, but may include 
land within the neighbourhood of that area, Special 
power is given to the Local Government Board to 
include a piece of land already built upon, or a piece 
of land not likely to be used for building pur- 
poses where so situated with respect to any land 
likely to be used for building purposes that it 
should be included in any town planning scheme— 
see Section 54 (3); while Section 54 (7) defines 
*land likely to be used for building purposes” as 
including land likely to be used as or for the pur- 
pose of providing open spaces, roads, streets, parks, 
pleasure or recreation grounds, or for the purpose 
of executing any work upon or under the land 
incidental to a town planning scheme, whether 
in the nature of a building work or not. 

Architects also will be specially interested in the 
matters referred to in sub-section (5) of the fifth 
schedule, a most important sub-section which 
being at the end of the schedule dealing with the 
details of the procedure is likely to be overlooked. 
It reads as follows : 


rhe details to be specified in plans, including, wherever 

circumstances so require, the restrictions on the 
number of buildings which may be erected on each acre, 
and the height and character of those buildings. 


thre 


It will be seen that this sub-section refers to perhaps 
the most important powers in the Act. 

And, under the Procedure Regulations, Article 
NIV., it is provided that on the maps which are to 
be prepared in connection with the scheme there 
will be shown and clearly indicated by suitable 
colouring the land proposed to be allocated 


lor Use as Open spaces (a) private or (4) public; and land to 
be used for any other purposes including, for example, 
buildings for manufacturing purposes or buildings of a 
cial character in reference either to the purposes to 
ich they are to be applied or to their height or otherwise, 


\ 
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indicating any restrictions proposed as to the number of 
buildings which may be erected on any portion of land or 


each acre in any portion of land. 


In Section 55 (1) it is provided that the Local 
Government Board may prescribe sets of general 
provisions adapted to particular areas for carrying 
out the general objects of town planning schemes 
in addition to matters actually shown on the plan. 
Such matters are set out in Schedule LV. and in- 
clude the following which may be mentioned :— 

1. Streets, roads and other Ways, the stopping 
up or diversion of existing highways. 

Buildings, structures and erections. 
Open spaces, private and public. 

4. The preservation of objects of historical in- 
terest or natural beauty. 

12. Power of the responsible authority to re- 
move, alter or demolish any obstructive work. 

13. Power of the responsible authority to make 
agreements with owners, and of owners to make 
agreements with one another. 

15. The application with the necessary modifi- 
cations and adaptations of statutory enactments, 
(This seems to refer to the application of existing 
laws and by-laws to the scheme and the making of 
any modifications and adaptations of such laws and 
by-laws.) 

17. Limitation of time for operation of scheme. 

18. The co-operation of the responsible autho- 
rity with the owners of land included in the scheme 
or other persons interested by means of confer- 
ences, &c. 

The other items in the schedule relate chiefly to 
engineering matters. Although it is not the 
intention of the Local Government Board imme- 
diately to issue these provisions, the schedule is 
important as showing what matters may be dealt 
with in a scheme. 

In addition to this, Section 55 (2) gives power to 


») 
2 
vw. 


suspend so far as necessary for the proper carrying 
out of the scheme any statutory enactments, by- 
laws, regulations or other provisions under what- 
ever authority made, which are in operation in the 
area included in the scheme. Architects would be 
specially interested in suggesting variations of 
local by-laws and Acts which have been proved to 
affect injuriously the proper development of estates 
from the point of view either of economy or of 
architectural effect, and may use this clause to some 
extent as a means of adapting by-laws to the vary- 
ing needs of central, intermediate and quite 
suburban areas. 

Under Section 58 it is provided that any person 
whose property is injuriously affected by the 
making of a town planning scheme if he makes a 
claim for the purpose within the time limited by 
the scheme, not being less than three months after 
the date of its approval, shall be entitled to obtain 
compensation from the responsible authority. 

Sub-section 2.—Compensation cannot be ob- 
tained on account of any building erected, contract 
made or work done with respect to land included in 
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the scheme after the time at which the application 
for authority to prepare the scheme was made, or 
such other time as the Local Government Board 
may fix. It is important for architects and others 
engaged in building to take note of the date when 
such application is made, as any building operations 
h are liable to clash 
will not be the sub- 
work done have to 
so far as the work 
ipplic ition for per- 
te of the ap- 
proval of the scheme is exclusively for the purpose 
of finishing a building begun or for carrying out a 
contract entered into before the ppl ation to pre- 
pare a scheme was made. 
In order that building operations 
suspended during this time, which must run into 
months and perhaps years, during which a town 
planning scheme is being prepared and approval of 
it obtained, it is probable that arrangements can 
be made by which the Local Authorities will be 
able to give permission for works to go forward on 
lines approved by them 
will entitle the owner to compensation should these 
works eventually be interfered with by the town 
planning scheme. There is, however, no express 
provision to this effect in the Act beyond a general 
wreements 


commenced after that date whi 
with the town planning scheme 
ject of compensation should the 
be removed or altered, ex¢ ept 
done between the date of the 
mission to prepare a scheme and th 


may not be 


ind that such permission 


power and encouragement to mak 

with owners. 
Sub-section 3. [It should be generally understood 
also that where, by the making of a town planning 
scheme, any property is increased in value, the 
responsible authority will be entitled to recover 
half of the amount of such increased value if they 
make a claim for the purpose within the time 
limited by the scheme, which time shall not be less 
than three months after the date when the scheme 
shall be approved. What will be the meaning 
he making of any 


1 
} 
I 


attached to the words “‘ where, by 
town planning scheme, any property is increased in 
value ” is at present uncertain, and apparently this 
must be eventually settled by the Courts of Law, 
but in the covering lett by the Local 
Government Board with the Procedure Regulations 
there occurs the following very important para- 
graph dealing with this matter 

“ In regard to the provisions of section 58 above- 
mentioned the soard are aware that questions have 
arisen as to the meaning to be attached to the words 
‘by the making of any 1) town planning 
scheme’ in sub-sections (1) and (3) of the section. 
The Board have no authority to determine the in 
terpretation to be placed upon provisions in the 
Act, but they are advised that, in giving effect to 
the section, no loss in value or gain in value of the 
property affected which is not due solely to the 
making of the scheme can be taken into account. 
There will no doubt be exceptional cases, but as a 
general rule the loss or gain in value would seem to 
depend upon a comparison of the full value of the 


er sent out 


(or 
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property immediately prior to and irrespectiv: 
the making of the scheme with the full value of t 
property immediately after the making of t 
scheme, regard being had to the provisions of si 
tion 59 of the Act.” 

It should be noted also that both the lability 
the responsible Authority for compensation in 
spect of property injured and the right of the Lo 
Authority to claim haif the increased value, app 
equally in the case of schemes prepared by 
owners of land and adopted by the Local Author: 
as in the case of schemes prepared by the Lo 
Authority. 

With reference to compensation, there 
various limitations to the liability of the Lo 
Authority to compensate for injuries. These a 
dealt with under Section 59. In Sub-section (1) it 
provided that no compensation shall be paid 
respect of any provision in a town planning sche: 
which would have been enforceable if it had bi 
contained in by-laws made by the Local Authorit 
anything which may legally be the subject of a 
by-law made by the Local Authority can therefore 
be included in a town planning scheme without 
becoming the subject of compensation. 

Sub-section (2).— Compensation cannot be claim: a 
on account of provisions inserted in a town planning 
scheme which, with a view to securing the amenity 
of the area included in the scheme, or any part 
thereof, prescribe the space about buildings o 
limit the number of buildings to be erected or 
prescribe the height or character of buildings, and 
which the Local Government Board 
reasonable for the purpose, having regard to thi 
nature and situation of the land affected by the 
provisions. 

It must not be taken, however, that the Local 
Government Board consider all such provisions 
reasonable without compensation because they 
appear in an approved town planning scheme, for 
the Local Government Board may agree with 2 
Local Authority that some provision is worth thu 
compensation which may be involved. It is, ho 
ever, to be hoped for the sake of clearness that tly 
Local Government Board, when approving thie 
scheme, will indicate which, if any, of the prov 
sions it considers would be unreasonable without 
some compensation. 

In the case of a scheme being revoked or an 
altered scheme substituted, compensation is 
strictly limited to any person who has incurred 
expenditure for the purpose of complying with the 
scheme, and is only to be paid in so far as any sucli 
expenditure is rendered abortive by reason of th: 
revocation of the scheme. 

Apparently therefore no compensation would be 
obtainable on account of variation in the value of 
sites due to variation in the scheme, but a schem: 
cannot be varied or revoked without opportunity 
being given to persons interested to object to such 
variation or revoking. 
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SOME BAROQUE 


REVIEWS. 
SOME BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

Ty the Heel of Italy. A Study of an Unknown City. By 
Vartin Shaw Briggs, A.R.I.B.A., Associate of the British 
School at Rome and Extension Lecturer to the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Leeds. With 26 Drawings by the 
Author and 19 Photographs. 80. Lond. 1910. Price 
3/6 net. [Andrew Melrose, 3 York Street, Covent 
Garde Nl, W.C. 

This book, named In the Heel of Italy, is the out- 
come of a commission which was given to the 
withor by the editor of the 
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ing to see a book descriptive of a city written by 
an architect, for every historical city depends 
largely upon its buildings for its capacity to attract 
a modern visitor. It is possible for many people 
who are not professional historians to describe 
the history of such a city intelligently and accu- 
rately, but it is not given to all professional his- 
torians to write sympathetically of its architecture. 
Doubtless therefore Mr. Briggs had ‘“ the general 
reader ” in view when he devoted so much space 
to the earlier history of Lecce and so little to the 





Architectural Review some few 
vears ago. Hewas required to 
explore the city of Lecce in 
Apulia and to describe its 
buildings. Mr. M. 8. Briggs 
executed his task with such en- 
thusiasm and thoroughness 
that he has been able to write 
what he claims to be “ the first 
book in any language which 
outlines the story of the city’s 
history, describes its inhabi- 
their interesting pro- 
vince, and their remarkable 
achievements in art.” 

Although only twenty miles 
from Brindisi the city of Leece 
is. practically unknown. Its 
situation to a cosmo- 
politan port and its pictur- 
esque obscurity bring to mind 
the similarly placed and com- 
paratively unknown Dutch 
town of Middelburg, which 
lies close to the port of Flush- 
ing. 

Some two hundred pages, 
more than half the book, are 
devoted to tracing the history 
of Lecce from the times of the 
Greek settlers right down to 
the Italian revolution in the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Briggs 
has brought much reading and 
research to this part of the 
work, comprising as it does the 


tants, 


close 








rule of the ubiquitous Nor- 
mans and, later, of the Span- 
ards. This history is so com- 
plicated that it would require 
the pen of a Gibbon to render 
the whole storv interesting and 
connected. , 
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To an architect the interest- 
part of the book—that 
which describes the baroque 
period of building in Leece—is far too short. How- 
ever, the book is not intended solely for the archi- 
tect, but for the general reader ; and it is refresh- 


ing 


CHURCH OF THE CARMINE, LECCE : INTERIOR, 

description of its characteristic architecture. It is 
true that of the forty-five illustrations in the book, 
some from photographs and the remainder from 


4yY 
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drawings by the author, nearly 


of buildings in the baroque manne 
trations form a valuable ( 
There were two great building De 


the first. from 1540 to 1590, 18 Inaugurated | 


history of Lecce owing, apparently, to civil d 
orders and the bad government of the Spani 
viceroys. This coincides in point of date, curious 
enough, with the stagnation in the building trade 

Eneland during the Cromwellian era. 
During the second great building period in Lec 
1660 to 1720—an era « 





PAS 


a | 





eval, as Mr. Briggs poi 
out, with Sir Christop! 
Wren’s career in Enelar 
many more churches and 
large number of pala 
were erected. The chur 
fagades which are illu 
trated appear to the Engli 
eve to be overladen Wi 
ornament of a type almost 
more than foreign in its ¢ 
uberance. The palaces a 
more restrained, with ma 
picturesque touches in }) 
cony and window-he 
But we do not gather t! 
any big problems of pla: 
ning or layine-out we 
attempted at Lecee, and \ 
find ourselves wondering 
the end of the book wl 
the author’s” enthusiasm 
has been so aroused by tli 


// } Yj 4 
Wp isfups AY YUy, 


haroque architecture of this 
South Italian city. Pe 
haps we forget the sunshin 
and the atmosphere of t! 

place. 

Mr. Briggs defends. thie 
baroque style eloquent!) 
against the purist. “* Wil 
Rome,” he savs, “ satis! 
him if denuded of half h 
fountains and terraces, of 
half her open spaces, of 
most of her palaces and 











more sumptuous with the advent of the Jesuits to 
he city in 1575. 
century was a barren period in the 


_ ' ‘ churches? Is he prepared 
: _—_- = to disallow the portico of 
/ S. Maria Maggiore or S 
ges Andrea del Valle as mode! 
° ites ‘ 8 —? 2B 
architectural designs ? But 
will he go to Venice and still 
remain a purist ? Can he 
Fae pass the Salute and feel un 


moved by its beauty? Yet 

the Salute is the very em 
bodiment of the baroque.” This style, as the 
author points out, is at its happiest and its best 
when employed in the laying-out of piazzas, foun 
tains, gardens and terraces. But in Lecce thi 
effect of the medizval influence would seem neve! 
to have been lost, and “a lingering fear of wat 
kept the Lecce patrician within his city walls 
and thus deprived him of a garden or of ans 
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opportunity of placing his house amid effective 
surroundings.” 

\ careful and sympathetic study of the history 
of the baroque style, not only in one city but 
throughout Italy and the Continent, would form 
L most valuable addition to architectural literature, 
and Mr. Briggs has proved in this interesting book 
that he is capable of undertaking such a task. The 
causes that led to the revolt from the academic 
school of Palladio and the students of classical 
Rome, the influence of individual architects, the 
variations of the baroque manner caused by local 
conditions, the fashions set by the various great 
employers such as the Jesuits, the popes, and the 
later Medici—all these would form fascinating sub- 
jects for research. It would be interesting to know 
whether Michelangelo was not the inspirer of the 
haroque movement, as he was of most of the things 
that have happened in the history of art ever since 
lis time. When Mr. Briggs does write his study of 
the baroque his chapter on the style in England 
will have to be a very short one. There was a 
moment in the reign of George II. when the 
English architect seemed to be tentatively experi- 
menting with the style on his ceilings and in his 
mantelpieces ; but when he came to the outside 
of the house he thought of our English climate— 
and refrained, Sypvey D. Kirson [F.] 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
Reinforced Concrete. By Capt. J. Gibson Fleming, R.E. 
so. Chatham, 1910. Price 3s. 6d. net. Royal Engi- 
cers’ Institute, Chatham.} 

Some seven years ago Colonel Winn published a 
small book on Reinforced Concrete which met with 
such general approval that it soon ran out of print. 
Colonel Winn, who was at that time Instructor 
in Construction at Chatham, has now transferred 
lis energies to other fields, but has found a worthy 
successor in Captain Gibson Fleming, whose work 
on the same subject goes far beyond what was 
practicable in 1903. It isa small book of the same 
form as Colonel Winn’s, published by the Royal 
Engineers’ Institute at Chatham at 3s. 6d. net, in 
which, as Colonel Winn says in the Preface which 
he has written to it, “ we have condensed into 
a convenient compass, a mass of practical in- 
formation which should enable any one confronted 
with the task of designing and erecting reinforced 
concrete structures to tackle the subject with 
confidence and ease.” 

It is assumed, of course, that anyone can under- 
stand an argument or demonstration expressed 
in algebraic symbols, also that the reader has a 
veneral knowledge of elementary mechanics ap- 
plied to building construction such as every young 
architect now possesses. The steps in the ex- 
planation are very fully detailed, and examples 

irked out of various problems are given to fur- 
ther assist the student. 

But it is not only to the student with a slight 
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knowledge of algebra and applied mechanics that 
the book appeals ; it is full of valuable information 
on different kinds of bars, centering, materials, 
illustrations of different structures, &c., which can 
be understood and valued by the reader with no 
algebra. 

The book is to some degree based on the Report 
of the Joint Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and necessarily so, as_ that 
Report is the only official pronouncement in the 
country. The symbols used in the book are 
those in the Report, and as Captain Gibson Fleming 
is himself the representative of the War Office on 
that Committee, and has considerable experience 
in teaching in his work at Chatham, we find the 
latest information put in a simple way. It does 
not deal with the higher problems such as the 
man who specialises in the subject occasionally 
meets, but with all the ordinary questions which 
the architect and district surveyor has to settle. 
The information it gives is thoroughly sound and 
reliable, and while we are constantly learning, and 
to some degree modifying our views, the student 
of this work will have very little to unlearn. 

There are very interesting and original 
diagrams which simplify the calculation of T 
These diagrams are very clear and 
accurate, and do not (as so many diagrams do) 
attempt to give too much information on each. 
They are very easily read, and will greatly reduce 
the labour of calculation in this intricate case. 

It is a book which I can strongly recommend 
to all interested in the subject. 

WitiramM Duyn [F.]. 


some 


beams. 


PERSPECTIVE. 

The The ry a d Practice of Perspec five. 
1.2.4., Teacher of Pe rspect ve at the 
Price 10s. net [Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


By G. A. Storey, 
Royal Academy. 
1910. 

In adding to the numerous books on this subject 
already existing, Mr. G. A. Storey tells us that his 
chief aim has been to make the rules of the science 
easy of application to the work of the painter, on 
whom he urges the necessity of studying this im- 
portant, but too often neglected, branch of his art. 
Sound advice, certainly not unneeded, is given to 
the painter-student to endeavour to master the 
laws governing the representation of straight lines 
in his pictures, so that he may be independent of 
the services of the perspective expert and himself 
arrange the composition of his backgrounds and 
accessories with ease and correctness, to * make his 
stage and his scenery before he introduces his 
actors.” 

To this end instruction is given in various pro- 
cesses by means of which the perspective appear- 
ance of lines of known length and direction may be 
accurately found, the methods followed in the 
diagrams being explained in language as free from 
technicalities as possible and their application 
amply illustrated by attractive sketches. The 
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important preliminary question that arises when 
meditating a composition—the choice of position 
for the horizon with reference to the place the 
picture is to occupy is discussed, Mr. Storey offer- 
ing many interesting and valuable remarks on the 
practice of the great painters in this respect, with 
«a number of examples selected their most 
successful pictures. 

The procedure apparently most favoured by the 
author, as he exemplifies it in the greater number 
of his diagrams, is the method of co-ordinates, 


irom 


where the position of a point in space is found by 
its perpendicular distance from three planes: the 
picture-plane, the ground-plane, and a vertical 


] 


plane, each of which is at right angles to the two 
others. We are also introduced by Mr. Storey to 
his ingenious modification of this method of rect- 
angular co-ordinates, by the substitution of a 
vertical plane at 45° to the picture for that at right 
angles to it. The advantage of methods is 
that distant vanishing-points can be dispensed with, 
the centre of vision and distance-point alone being 
required, and, if desired, the constructions can be 
carried out within the limits of the picture by the 
use of a reduced distance-point. 
are, therefore, of great service for tracing the main 
lines of simple detached objects, of pavements, 
steps, &c., also for fixing the heights of human 
figures, trees, &c., at various distances within the 
picture, when the vanishing-points are inaccessible, 
or at least at an Being 
simple in theory, the method of co-ordinates may 
he more readily understood by students unskilled 
in geometrical drawing, and it is doubtless on this 
account that Mr. Storey, from | 9 
as a teacher, has considered it advisable to devote 


these 


These processes 


inconvenient dist ince. 


IS | reve experient e 


so much of his space to its elucidation. 

On the other hand, the system is by its nature 
circuitous and laborious ; the number of working- 
lines required, both in the 
diagram and in the picture itself, is apt to produce 
confusion, so as to render its use p1 


necessary geometrical 


ct able only 


for objects of very simple character. In cases of 
greater complexity the direct method, that of 
finding the proper vanishing points of lines and 


vanishing-lines of planes, is ther resorted to 
and illustrated by a few examples, This method, 
being the one adopted in our art schools, is, as the 
author admits, easy when you know it, and the 
disadvantage of the working-points being mostly 


for 


outside the limits of the canvas, can be met by 
drawing the perspective separately on paper and 
transferring it to the canvas, or, in the case of a 
large picture, by drawing it to a small scale and 
squaring it up to the required size. After all, the 
benefit to be derived from working out the perspec- 


from points within its 
part from the multiplica 


tive on the canvas itself, 
limits, is a doubtful one ; a 
tion of lines before referred to, a strained canvas Is 
an uncomfortable surface on which to rule lines 
with accuracy, or to remove them when correction 
is needed. A more complete exposition of the 
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direct method might, therefore, have been profit 
able to the student ; in addition to the practic 
advantages it presents, of fewer lines and great 
accuracy, it is the only one that gives a compr 
hensive insight into the general perspective pro 
blem. (It may not be out of place here to reca 
the fact, not recorded by the great majority 0 
modern text-books in their lists of the foremosi 
writers on perspective, that Dr. Brook Taylo 
the eminent mathematician, in his Linear Pe, 
spective, published in 1715, was the first to di 
cover and enunciate the general principle of vanis 
ing-points and vanishing-lines, and to embody t! 
somewhat desultory efforts of his predecessors into 
a consistent, scientific theory,‘ to which little « 
any importance has been added since his time.) 

Though it must be admitted, in agreement wit 
the author, that some of the terms commonly usec 
in perspective are not entirely satisfactory, still 
departure from the terminology generally adopted 
in modern text-books is to be deprecated in thic 
interest of the student wishing to extend his know 
ledge by consulting any of these. Thus, Mr. 
Storey uses the term ‘* base-line” for ground-line 
** perspective-plane ” for ground-plane ; he admits 
‘vanishing-points”’ in the accepted sense, but 
denotes receding lines by “* vanishing lines,”’ and in 
the section on shadows uses the terms “‘ plane of 
projection ” and “ plane of shade ”’ as synonymous. 

Some oversights in the solutions should be noted, 
such as those in the steps, fig. 252, and in thie 
shadows of figs. 285 and 286. 

The book is carefully printed, diagrams and 
sketches being, with very few exceptions, either on 
the same page with the explanatory text, or on the 
one opposite to it, so that frequent reference is 
made as convenient as possible. 


H. W. Lonspate [Hon. 4.|. 


AN ENCYCLOPAZDIA OF ORNAMENT. 
The Styles of Ornament from Prehistoric Times to thu 

Middle of the Nineteenth Century. A Series of 3,500 

Examples arranged in Historical Order, with Descripti 

Text, for the Use of Architects, Designers, Craftsmen, air 
By Alexander Speltz, architect. Translate 

from the Second German Edition. Revised and Edited 

R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A. La. 80. Lond. 1910. 

Price 15s. {B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn). 

There are many men who write and many who 
draw whose lot it is to be damned with faint 
praise. Their sole reward on earth is to reap a 
harvest of well-meant but thoughtless criticism 
from friends who marvel simply at the magnitude 
of the work accomplished, and know nothing of 
the spirit which lies behind. So many pages of an 
author’s laborious writing, so many strokes of an 
artist’s pen—such is their method of estimating 
a great biography which will last for centuries, a 
work of research and value which to students and 
scholars is a landmark or a goal, an architect's 
drawing which is as excellent to a painter’s eye as 
to one of our ancient craft. 


Amateurs. 





AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 


so that the tireless industry of this German 

hitect, who has compiled a veritable encyclo- 

edia of art through all the ages, has first of all 
to master the initial handicap “which every com- 
piler has to face, and which only genius perhaps 
can “in. There is virtue in a great thing ac- 
complished, but it is discounted if one feels a 
tuste in the mouth of too much having been at- 
tempted. At the outset, turning over the in- 
numerable plates of this sumptuous volume, the 
enormous extent of the ground covered and the 
strain on Herr Speltz’s versatile power of draughts- 
manship, lead a reader to expect to find some 
weak places in his armour or some evidence of 
slackness in his work. 

\ book on historic ornament is of necessity very 
much of a réchauffé nowadays. Life is too short to 
hunt out examples from remote corners of the 
world which no wandering pen has recorded before, 
and if every object in this book were as familiar 
to us as the Doric Order we need not hold Herr 
Speltz up for abuse. The nineteenth century alone 
provided us with published reproductions of most 
of the finest examples of art in all countries and 
of all periods. 

So that criticism of this book may be divided 
under three heads: as to the judgment displayed 
in selecting examples from the vast mass of avail- 
able material, as to the method of its arrange- 
ment and presentation, and, lastly, as to its useful- 
ness and attractiveness to the public for whom it 
appears to be intended. 

‘Taking these in order, 


it will be generally agreed 
that this volume, which Mr. Spiers has so carefully 


edited, is on the whole a very excellent reference 
book dealing with every period of art from Stone- 
henve days to the neo-Gree movement in Ger- 
many. England, Italy, France and Germany seem 
to have been given their proper proportionate 
the classic periods are fully covered, but 
the value of the book is enhanced by the fact of 
its scope, including many phases usually neglected 
in works of this description—use ‘ful plates of 
Ame rican Colonial furniture and detail on the one 

und, interesting sketches of ornament from places 

s far asunder as Russia and Cambodia on the 
alee 

Nevertheless, there is many an art student and 
many an architect who would break a lance with 
this learned pair on their choice of subjects in the 
more hackneyed and more useful periods. There 
is little here of later pottery or china, nothing of 
Sheflield plate, and not enough of glass. To any 
hut a virtuoso criticism of rare foreign furniture 
is forbidden, but one feels that the range of 
examples of English furniture is ill-judged. To 
put it in its baldest form, the furniture illustrated 
is not sufficiently English. As m so many picture 
books of furniture, we find here only elaborate 
and outré pieces, for the most part representing a 
which was characterised by the perfect 
success of simple forms. The plates of the oak and 


share, 


time 
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walnut examples should have a more domestic 
tone, Chippendale should be credited with having 
designed something which one could put in a 
small without making it uncomfortable 
and some simple Sheraton chests, chairs, &c., 
would add a touch of reality to his work. In 
respect of Enelish Gothic ornament, it may be 
doubted if this new book is more just than Mr. 
Richard Glazier’s little handbook, small as the 
latter is, and few as are its examples. Turning to 
Herr Speltz’s scheme of arrangement and _ his 
methods of reproduction, something can be said 
on both sides. The book is concise, useful and 
easy of reference. The bibliography is vood and 
the index particularly handy for a designer in 
inspiration ” (as it is politely termed 
The letterpress, though not aspiring 
matter, is sound, adequate 


house 


search of “* 
nowadays). 
to be thrilling literary 
and interesting. 

Then we come to the question of the illustra- 
— and here especially a critic must tread 

‘autiously. For who of us who has ever sat for 
examinations in historic art subjects has not felt 
the diffic ulty of passing from Enelish Gothic to 
Athenian Greek, from drawing a Jacobean finial 
after acanthus foliage ? We must admit, even the 
youngest of us, that in this respect, as in most 
others, the book displays a great range of talent. 
Herr Speltz is wonderfully facile in his pen-and- 
ink drawings, and in most cases they are works of 
art in the best sense. In hardly any case out of the 
many thousands before us is there anv instance 
of what is known in architects’ offices as * sloppy ” 
drawing, that is, where a man’s aspirations have 
been too much for his patience. 

Yet there are a creat number of examples where 
he does not seem happy, where he 
at home with his subject or in sympathy with it. 
These occur at intervals through the book without 
any apparent reason, and we can only assume that 
on these occasions his untiring hand needed—as 
it certainly deserved—a well-earned rest. In some 
of his most architectural sketches, and in some of 
his figure subjects (such as the Colleoni statue and 
other Italian sculpture) we find him drawing far 
below his high level. 

sut admitting that this book is in almost every 
Way all excellent work, and acknowledging the 
admirable format so characteristic of Mr. Bats- 
ford’s there still remains for consideration 
the reception it will with in Enelish art 
circles. 

It is intended for the English architect and crafts- 
man, and, for certain periods, such as the Adam 
stvle, it is a great acquisition to any architect's 
library. text-book it is little more 


does not seem 


house, 
meet 


As a students’ 
useful to an architect than to an art student sitting 
for a S.K. examination, perhaps less so. It 
not supersede Mr. Spiers’ own book of classic orders 
and ornament, and by its nature cannot 
Herr Speltz does not appreciate English Gothic as 
well as he does most of his subjects, and on that 


does 


do SO, 
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score one cannot recommend it as a R.I.B.A. 
text-book unaccompanied by a mere specialised 
treatise. 

But an architect who has been fortunate enough 
to receive a general training in all branches of 


art, wide enough to broaden his outlook, is of 


necessity interested in other things beyond the 


humdrum routine of his office, and for any such 
this book must be attractive indeed. 
With daily reminders of the appalling, if im- 


proving, state of taste in methods of art in Eng- 
land, of the ignorance in regard to the possibilities 
of making common things beautiful, of almost all 
art beyond hackneyed paintings and misunder- 
stood churches, an architect can only wish that 
the great, stodgy, respectable, and deadly dull 
sritish public could have forced down their throats 
some of the elementary truths about the glorious 


historic art of bygone ages which Herr Speltz has 
so tastefully and monumentally recorded for us in 
his handsome volume. M. 8S. Brices [A.]. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, LIVERPOOL. 


Exhibition of Students’ Work. 

On Thursday 7th July a house-warming was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Lever at the new 
home of the Liverpool School of Architecture. The 
buildings have already been described and illus- 
trated in the JoURNAL. Suffice it now to say that 
in the glory of much fresh paint and radiant with 
window-boxes and summer sunshine the old Blue 
Coat School looked its best. But it was rather a 
shock to find that the opening of a new chapter in 
the existence of the old building should synchronise 
with a changed name. ‘The new title of * Liberty 
Suildings ’’ rather ruthlessly destroys association 
with the past. The new premises of the School of 
Architecture lend themselves admirably to a com- 
bined Exhibition and Strawberry Féte. Those in- 
vited were equally charmed by the hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lever and the Exhibition arranged by 
Professor Reilly of the work done by students in the 
school who have just completed their course. Of 
the twelve exhibitors two have obtained distinc- 
tion, eight have gained the Diploma, and two will 
have to try again. The drawings of the last named 
were by no means lacking in quality or quantity, 
and they serve to remind us that the standard of the 
school is so high that only those with ability and 
industry can hope to reach it. Each of the twelve 
showed all the drawings made in the school and 
vacations of the last two vears, including designs, 
studio work, and measured sketches and finished 
drawings of notable buildings. 
see the budding architect’s progress from the 
earliest effort. Some students had spent mest of 
the vacations working in offices, others in measuring 
old buildings, therefore the total output varied. <A 
few students had travelled abroad, but one and 
all had in whole or part measured an important 


It was possible to 
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classical building. St. George’s Hall, and tl 
Liverpool Town Hall, the Dublin Customs Hous: 
the Library at Trinity, Cambridge, the Taylori 

at Oxford, are all fully illustrated: many of th 
drawings, especially the half-inch scale details, a1 
admirable for second-year work. 

Mr. E. Gee is the only student whose colouring j 
equal to his drawings. His wash sketches of son 
doors are especially good. The best draughtsma: 
for uncoloured drawings is Mr. Prestwich, tl 
winner of the prize for laying out the vacant groun 
in the heart of Port Sunlight. He is to be cor 
eratulated for dealing with the subject in a mo 
comprehensive way and seizing on ,the essenti 
points, and Mr. Lever is fortunate in receiving sucl) 
a capable design. The largest output is by M 
W. R. Owens. His drawings are innumerable an 
show extraordinary industry. The draughtsman 
ship, however, might be improved. 

Mr. Hampshire, one of last year’s travelling sti 
dents, shows some charming sketches of Florentin 
tombs, and Mr. Berrington, who has gone down 
rather longer, shows the drawings which so near!) 
won him the Academy Travelling Scholarship and 
the Soane. 

The general impression created by the Exhibition 
is that the students work uncommonly hard both in 
term and vacation, and that the standard in draw 
ing classical work is very high. Design is as good 
as can be expected in two years. In that short 
time some subjects must be neglected, but the 
absolute disregard of Gothic in all its phases seems 
a pity. A little more time too might with advan 
tage be devoted to colouring at any rate the smaller 
and simpler drawings. 

HASTWELL GRAYSON [4.]. 


The Town Planning Review. 


An advance copy is to hand of the second numbe1 
of the Town Planning Review, the quarterly journal 
of the School of Civic Design, University of Liver- 
pool. The principal contents include articles by 
Professor Adshead, one detailing his scheme for 
remodelling the central area of Liverpool ; another 
on the administration and possibilities of the Pro- 
cedure Regulations of the Town Planning Act ; and 
a third on Cathays Park, Cardiff. Mr. Patrick 
Abercrombie concludes his interesting review, be- 
gun in the first number, of Examples of Modern 
Town Planning and “ Garden City” Schemes in 
England, and continues his description of con 
temporary schemes in America. Mr. John A. 
Brodie, Liverpool City Engineer, traces the develop- 
ment of Liverpool and describes the progress of the 
scheme for its Circumferential Boulevard. The 
number includes some forty or more plates of plans 
and views illustrating the various contributions. 
In some notes on Port Sunlight are given memo- 
randa of the capital outlay (over £500,000) ex 
pended on this village from the beginning, and the 
maintenance account for 1909. 








TOWN PLANNING 


9 ConpuiT StreET, Lonpon, W., 30th July 1910. 


CHRONICLE. 
TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE: 
Lonpon, 10—-15tx Ocrosrr 1910. 


Subjoined is a copy of the Preliminary An- 
nouncement and outline Programme of the forth- 
coming Conference, which is being widely circu- 
lated among architects and others throughout the 
British Empire and in various countries on the 
Continent of Europe and America. In a covering 
letter signed by the President and the Secretary- 
(ieneral the hope is expressed that all architects 
practising in the United Kingdom will realise the 
importance of the Conference, and give it their 
liearty support, both by becoming members them- 
selves and by directing to it the attention of 
laymen who are interested in the subject of Town 
Planning. The document is as follows :— 


Drar Str,—We have the honour, on behalf of 
the Executive Committee, to invite your attend- 
ance at the Town Planning Conference which will 
he held in London during the week 10th—-15th Octo- 
ber 1910, 

The recent passing into law of the Housing and 
Town Planning Act of 1909 has rendered the careful 
consideration of the architectural development of 
town planning a matter of immediate importance. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects has, 
therefore, decided to organise a Conference to study 
the questions involved in the improvement and ex- 
tension of our cities, with special reference to the 
artistic and constructional problems involved. 

His Majesty the King has graciously extended 
his patronage to the Conference, and a list of the 
distinguished gentlemen who have consented to be- 
come Vice-Presidents is enclosed for your informa- 
tion, 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The Conference will be open to architects and 
to all others, including ladies, who are interested in 
the subject of town planning. 

"he membership fee will be One Guinea. 

\s the number attending the Conference is neces- 
sarily limited an early reply is desirable. 
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PRIVILEGES. 

Members will receive without further charge :— 

A card of identity. 

A case for the various tickets issued. 

The Conference badge. 

All the literature issued in connection with the 
Conference. 

A handbook descriptive of the visits and ex- 
cursions. 

The illustrated volume of ‘“ Transactions,” 
containing the text of the Papers con- 
tributed, reports of discussions, and a record 
of the Conference. 

Also invitations to: 

The Inaugural Meeting at the Guildhall. 

The Reception at the Mansion House by the 
Lord Mayor. 

The Conversazione given by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

And will be entitled to attend :— 

All the meetings of the Conference. 

The Exhibition of Drawings and Models at 
Burlington House. 

The Special Exhibition of Town-Planning 
Literature and Documents in the Library 
of the R.L.B.A. 

The Exhibition of 
Guildhall. 

The visits and banquet (on payment of the 
necessary charges). 

3y the kindness of some members of the Zoologi- 
cal Society of London a certain number of tickets 
of admission to the Gardens of the Society’s collec- 
tions in Regent’s Park for Sundays the 9th and 16th 
October will be placed at the disposition of foreign 
members and allotted in order of application. 

The Royal Botanic Society have kindly accorded 
free admission to their Gardens for members during 
the Conference week. 

Negotiations are in progress with the British 
railway companies for the issue of return tickets to 
London at reduced rates to members of the Con- 
ference. With regard to these and to reductions 
on Continental railway systems, members will be 
made acquainted as soon as possible with the 
arrangements the Executive Committee have been 
able to make. Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son have 
kindly undertaken to give special instructions to 
their agents at all their Continental offices with 
regard to information to visitors proposing to 
attend the Congress. 

A Ladies’ Committee has been appointed to 
arrange for the comfort and entertainment of lady 
members. 

By the kindness of the Club Committee lady 
members of the Conference who are visiting London 
will be constituted honorary members of the 
Lyceum Club (for ladies). 

‘The Directors of the Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, have kindly promised to accord to 
foreign members during the Conference the privi- 
lege of honorary membership. 


Plans of London in the 
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Lady members of the Conference who are 
desirous of availing themselves of the privilege of 
honorary membership of the Lyceum Club, and 
foreion members who are desirous of availing 


themselves of similar privileges of the Arts Club. 


are requested to send their names to the Secretary- 


General as soon as possible. 


LECTURES AND PAPERS 


Original Papers, many illustrated by lantern- 
views, will be read on :— 

* Cities of the Past :”’ “‘ The Hell 
by Professor Percy Gardner, LL.D.; ‘“‘ Rome,” by 
Dr. Thomas Ashby, of the British School at 
Rome; “The Roman Empire,’ by Professor F. J. 
Haverfield, M.A., F.S.A., and others. 

“Cities of the Present,’ by Prof Baldwin 
Brown [H.A.], Mr. C. Mulford Robinson, of 
Rochester, N.Y., Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.], and 
others. 

“City Development an {xtension,” by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin, Monsiew ustin Rey, A.D.G., 
of Paris, Mr. W. E. Riley |, Superintending 
Architect of the London County Council, and 
Professor Dr. Rudolf Eberstadt, of Berlin. 

“Cities of the Future,” by Professor C. H. 
Reilly, of Liverpool University, Monsieur Eugéne 
Hénard, A.D.G., Author of Les Transformations 
de Paris, Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, of 
U.S.A., Mr. L. Cope Cornford, and others. 

Special Papers have promised by Col. 
Eustace Balfour, A.D.C., F.S.A. (° The Town 
Planning Act and Open Spaces’); Sir W. B. 
Richmond, R.A. ; 


istic Period,”’ 


e@SSO! 


Chicago, 


iso been 


Professor Geddes, of Edinburgh ; 
Mr. H. H. Statham [F.] (“ A Suggestion for the 
Treatment of Trafalgar Square ’’); Mr. John Sul- 
man [F.] (* The Federal Capital of Australia ”’); Mr. 
T. H. Mawson [H.4.] ( Public Parks and Gar- 
dens ss) Mr. Basil Holme B. (A Secretary of the 
Metropolitan Pubhe G ird ns Assoc ition (" Open 
Spaces, Gardens, and Recreation Grounds ’’) ; 
Mr. W. H. Mclean. ¢ Engineer of Khartoum 
(“* The Planning of Khartoum and Omdurman’”’’); 
Mr. Arthur Crow [F.] (* Town Planning in Rela- 
tion to Old and Congested Areas, with Special 
Reference TO the Inne1 Belt of London £4 Mr. 
C'. H. B. Quennell [F.] (“* Town Planning and Land 
Tenure’); Mr. Harold C. Dowdall, M.A., B.C.L.., 
of the University of Live rpool (‘* The Growth of 
Legal Control Town Development in 
England ’’) ; Professor 8. D. Adshead, and others. 

The Executive Committee will 
Papers on any of the above subjects for presenta- 
tion to the Conference. Papers may be written in 
Enelish, French, Germ r Italian. 

Papers must reach the Executivs 
before the 12th September 1910. 


Ove! 


! be olad to receive 


Committee 


LANGUAGES. 

The language of the Conference for the purpose 
of discussion will be English. 

The Papers contributed will be read and printed 
in whichever of the above mentioned four languages 
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they are written, and will so appear in the volun 
of “-Transactions.”” Members of the Confere) 
specially interested in any of the subjects to 
dealt with at the Meetings can have advance co) 
of the papers to be read sent to them on applicat 
to the Secretary-General. 

The notices issued during the Conference w: 
will be in French and English. 

Several ladies and gentlemen will give thei 
vices during the Conference as Honorary In 
preters, and will wear coloured ribbons indicat 
the nationality of the language with which they 
conversant. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

By the courtesy of the Royal Academy an Ex 
bition of models and drawings illustrating imp: 
tant Town Planning Schemes in various count 
will be held in the galleries of the Royal Acaden 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. , 

The rooms of the Library of the Noval Institute 
of British Architects will be devoted to an exhibi 
tion, arranged by the Librarian, Mr. Rudolf 
Dircks, of literature dealing with the subject, as 
well as of maps and original drawings possessiny 
either a direct or cognate interest, selected from tli 
Institute collections. 

With the consent of the Corporation of London 
the City Surveyor, Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A. [F’.|, 
has undertaken to arrange a selection of maps and 
plans of London, from the City collections in tlie 
Guildhall. 

THE INAUGURAL MEETING. 

The Inaugural Meeting will be held at the Guild- 
hall (by kind permission of the Court of Common 
Council) on the 10th October. when the Inaugural 
Address will be delivered by the Right Hon. Jolin 
Burns, M.P. 

BANQUET. 

The Conference Dinner will take place at the 
Hotel Cecil on Wednesday, 12th October, in the 
Grand Hall, at which it is expected that a large 
number of members of the Conference, including 
ladies, will attend. 

VISITS. 

The following visits have been provisionally a1 
ranged, and further particulars will be issued : 

On Tuesday, 11th Oct., to Letchworth Garden 
City, Hampton Court Palace, and Hatfield House. 
The Art-Workers’ Guild have kindly undertaken 
to arrange a visit to the Inns of Court, and to offer 
tea in their Hall of Clifford’s Inn to the visitors. 

On Wednesday, 12th Oct., to Bedford Park, tli 
London County Council Housing Schemes, %t. 
Paul’s, St. Bartholomew’s, the Tower, and Green 
wich Hospital. 

On Thursday, 15th Oct., to Hampstead Garde 
City, and to Kensington Palace and Gardens. 

On Friday, 14th Oct., to Regent’s Park and 
neighbourhood, Bridgwater House, and Stafford 
House. 

On Saturday, 15th Oct., to Port Sunlight, Bourn- 
ville, Bath, and Oxford. 








COMMERCIAL 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

We have the pleasure to enclose a form of 
membership which we hope you will be able to fill 
up and return, together with your cheque or postal 
order for One Guinea. 

Should you definitely decide to join the Con- 
ference, it would be a great convenience to the 
Committee, if you would return the form of member- 
ship at the earliest possible date. Should you find 
vourself later compelled to withdraw from the Con- 
ference before it opens, your subscription will be 
returned to you. 

To avoid mistakes in spelling and other errors, 
we venture to request you to let us have your 
name and address printed, either on your letter 
paper or your visiting card. 

All communications should be addressed, and all 
cheques and postal orders made payable, to “ The 
Secretary-General, Town Planning Conference, 
Roval Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.”—We have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, Yours very faithfully, 

LEonaRD Strokes, President. 
Joun W. Strmpson, Secretary-General. 
[an MacAuitster, Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Valuers under the New Finance Act. 


The attention of the Council having been drawn 
to a statement that appointments as valuers under 
the new Finance Act were open only to members of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, the Council directed 
inquiry to be made, and the following corre- 
spondence has passed between the Institute and 
Somerset House :— 

1910. 

Sir,—I am much obliged by your prompt reply 
to my letter of the 24th instant with reference to 
the appointment of Official Valuers under the 
Finance Act of 1909-10. Iam afraid that perhaps 
I did not put my question quite clearly. Am | 
right im thinking that members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects who are not mem- 
bers of the Surveyors’ Institution may be favour- 
ably considered for appointments as valuers ? 

[ am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Ian MaAcAListER, Secretary R.I.B.A. 
Chief Valuer, Inland Revenue. 


28th June 


Somerset House: 30th June 1910. 
“in,—Referring to your letter of the 28th 
instant, [ have to acquaint you that applications 
from members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects who have had good experience in the 
valuation of land would be favourably considered 
for appointments as valuers. 
| may add that at present there are very few va- 
cancies, and these are only on the temporary staff. 
| am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
R. J. THOMPSON, Chief Valuer. 
Secretary R.ILB.A, 
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Council Appointments to Standing Committees, 


The following appointments to Standing Com- 
mittees have been made by the Council in accord- 
ance with By-law 51: 

Art.—Messrs. T. Raffles Davison [H.A.], W. A. 
Forsyth [F.], Sir George Frampton, R.A. [H.A.], 
S. 8S. Reay [F.], Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. [F.]. 

LITERATURE.—Messts. Francis Bond, M.A.Oxon. 
[H.A.], J. D. Crace, F.S.A. [H.A.], W. Curtis 
Green [F.|, Sir A. Brumwell Thomas [F.], E. P. 
Warren, F.S.A. [F.]. 

Practice.—Messrs. Ernest Flint [F.], A. W. 
Moore [F.], Herbert A. Satchell [F.], W. Henry 
White [F.], W. Gilmour Wilson [F.}. 

ScrENCE.—Messrs. R. J. Angel, M.Inst.C.E. [A.], 
C. E. Hutchinson [4.], F. N. Jackson [H.A.], 
F. T. Reade [H.A.], A. T. Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E. 
[H.A.]. 


Properties and Ingredients of Commercial Paints : 
Science Committee’s Report. 

On the 22nd October 1908, at the instance of 
Mr. Max Clarke, Chairman of the Science Standing 
Committee, a Sub-Committee was appointed to 
investigate and prepare a report upon the proper- 
ties and ingredients of commercial paints. The 
Sub-Committee consisted of Messrs. Alan E. 
Munby, M.A. Cantab. | 4.], Chairman; R. J. Angell, 
M.Inst.C.E. [4.], Francis Hooper [F.], John H. 
Markham [A.], H. D. Searles-Wood | F.], Digby L. 
Solomon, B.Se.Lond. |4.], E. W. M. Wonnacott 
[4.], Matt. Garbutt, A.M.Inst.C.E., Hon. Secretary. 
The Sub-Committee’s investigations continued 
until the 9th June last, when their final Report was 
submitted to and approved by the full Committee. 
The Report has since been presented to the Council 
of the Institute, and has been adopted by them 
and ordered to be published in pamphlet form. 


The purpose and scope of the Committee’s in- 
quiry are indicated in the following introductory 
note to the Report ; 


The R.I.B.A. Standing Committee 


before 


on Science has had 
time the question of the formulation of 
standards for materials used in the paint trade, with a 
view to assisting architects, and incide ntally the reputable 
vendor, by the drawing up of some more precise definitions 


it for som 


of paint materials than at present exist. 

A sub-committee formed to consider the matter has made 
an investigation of current literature with the object of 
ascertaining the present state of knowledge and opinions 
on the subject, which, though it forms but a small part of 
the wide field covered by an architect’s work, is of con- 
siderable in the light of the cost of constant 
repainting coupled with the great openings for the use of 
inferior materials. 

Phe whok subj ct has bec nitroun 1 to be sO comple zx. and 


i nportance 


any unanimity ot opinion so lat king, that it appears un- 
likely that any precise standardisation will be attainable 
for some time It has, therefore, been decided to 
produce the following monograph with a view to drawing 
attention to those attributes of paint and those ingredients 
in its composition which, in the opinion of the Committee, 
chiefly regulate its quality. 

The following brochure 


to come. 


comprises some brief general 
1 7 
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comments upon paints, 1 ry dealin 
with the composition of and test ome individu 
materials ; and although the matt esented is not 
suitable for an architect tended to 
set up actual standards, it is hoped that it may serve t 
draw attention to th | ll extent. to 
epitomise the probli n 

The pamphlet is now on sal t Institut 


price 6d. 


International Hygiene Exhibition, Dresden, 1911. 


The Institute has received the Programme and 
other printed papers of t International Hygiene 
Exhibition to be held Dresd +t vear from 
the Ist Mav to the end of Septembe1 The King of 
Saxon. is Patron, the (lerman Impet1 | Chancellor 
heads the list of Hon. President d tl Imperial 
and State Governments ( erating in th 
promotion of the project. The Exhibition is to 
include five sections : the Sei tific. the Historieal. 
the Popular, the Section of Sport nd Industrv. 
The most extensive is ft Section of Science 
which aims at presenting as completely as possible 
a universal picture of the science of hygiene, wit! 


special reference to its most equisitions 


The section is divid d into fort YTOUDS al d 
sub-groups, includine amone thet ibjects which 
appeal specially to ft] chit iral profession 
Group I. deals with Light, A Soil and Wate 
Group Il. with Planning of To nd Cities 
Building Regulations, P| f Buildings 
Ventilation and Heati Group V. with Special 
Industrial Hygiene and ( Working 
Classes. The section of Building to be presided 
over by a distinguished Correspond y \I mbe ot 
the Institute, Dr. Stiibl 0 5 pro 
spectus states that it . ssumed that forete 
countries will arrang 1) bitions } 
which, as a rule, instit ms | individual ex 
bitors of the countrs " PeStlo Ie t by ey 
ciated; but foreign exhibitors t liberty to 
arrange for their own ex ts the variou 
groups of the Scient fl s t1o |" prospectus 
has been before the Institute S ce Committ 
and they suggest that m ml Institute 
should take some practical interest the event 
and,’as far as they are able, p { ndividually 
in the Exhibition. Parti ! he obtaimed 
from the Secretary of 1 Administration 


Zwickauer Strasse, 35, Dresd 


Suggested Improvement at Hyde Park Corner. 
The plan on the opposit " } lustrate Mr. 
F. W. Speaight’s suggestion fo 


at Hyde Park Corner, whi puts forward as ; 


means of providing a suitab! Natio 
Memorial To Kine Edw rad \ 1] Mi Speatel t 
states that the spa 41 lal | thy suve sted 
improvement would provide ai rmous Place 
725 feet long and 410 feet broad. Its area pproy 
mately 300,000 square feet, would be nearly thre 
times as large as the Piazza 8. Marco at Veni 
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more than twice the siz 
Part of the scheme incl ; 
the widening of Piccadilly. It is suggested 
present roadway should be widened by 20 { 
bringing the curb on a line with the exis 
vs of the Park. “ The fine ro if 
says Mr. Speaight, “that at preser 
situated just within these railings, would line 
the new curb, and convert the South Paven 
of Piccadilly into a delightful boulevard.” | s 
further sugeested that the east and 
daries ol the proposed Place would be Suita 
sites for the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, | 
at some future date, a National Opera House «1 
the site of St. George’s Hospital. The scheine 
involves the removal of Decimus Burton’s A 
the author would make the central fest 
of the southern boundary of the new Place. The 
Wellington statue, which would have — to 
removed, Mr. Speaight considers would be n 
appropriately placed in the Horse Guards Parad 
or re-erected in Hyde Park at the 
Rotten Row, immediately facing Apsley House 
Mr. Speaight acknowledges indebtedness to Mr. 
A. W. S. Cross |F.] for several valuable sugves 
tions In connection with the architectural trewt 
ment ot 


al dd considerably 
Parliament Square. 


l 
railu Green 


trees 


west b 


Wihic 


corner of 


his scheme. 


Rome as an Archeological Centre. 


The Time s of the | Ith Inst. published the follow 
v from its correspondent xt Rome : 


Now that the formation of a ‘Society for the Pro 
motion of Roman Studies ~ is accomplished, and the 
society itself, numbering amongst its members some of 
the most eminent names in the field of archeological 
and historical research, has held its inaugural meeting 
and entered a powerful and authoritative plea on 
behalt of its cause, a few words may, perhaps, be pet 
mitted trom Rome itself to supplement its advocacy. 
First. of Rome as an archeological centre ; 
in support ol the British School of 
now nearing the tenth year of its existence, which in 


in detence 
secondly. Rome, 
spite of its very limited means has accomplished much 
idmirable work and already won for itself an honour- 
ible place among the many learned institutions of the 
Kternal City. 


NEED FOR REVIVAL OF ARCHEOLOGICAL INTEREST IN 
ROME. 

Popular interest in archeology naturally follows the 
course of archeological research, and that has for man 
past steadily drifted Eastward. following thi 
origins of civilisation. Rome, only half a 
century ago the Mecca of the archeologist and student 
of sculpture, has been deserted for other fields and 
Older civilisations and a 
art have tempted away her devotees, and 
sentiment has followed them, exaggerating 
as is its wont, the reasons of their desertion. It seems 
to be not an uncommon belief among the younge) 
students of to-day that a sojourn in Rome for the 
Rome, thes 


years 
receding 


almost neglected. pure 
form ol 


popul ul 


purpose of study is mere waste of time. 
say, has no sculpture, no architecture, no field of 
research to be compared with what is offered by Greece. 
They are 


mistaken, and their error, if persisted in, 
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may be seriously prejudi 
ology. In the first pla 
half-explored field in 
hidden as has alre dy 
Forum, the Palatine, the 
recent excavations at O 
topography of the city 
blems which still wait 

has been done of late y 
vy Italian archeologists 
tion of the foreign student 
be done, and might pos 
hefore now had not the i 
reacted upon Italian sent 
indifference here ; for one 
Italian interest grows o1 
which is shown in It 

'_ But there is a more 

tion of Roman and Ital 
meeting of the Society) 
Studies Mr. Butehe 

had Lecome more 

tions of Greece 

been assumed tl 
regarded as one st 
whole. Modern re 

this theory rathe: 
necessary either to |} 

to study the ea 

fully. As 
historic It: 
nection oft 
/Egean and 
more indispensable I 
In Malta and Sardir 
made. The object he 
into the so-called 
characteristic 

ranean. A fu 
excavation in 


\ 


North 


and also scholars are 
the Spanish, French, 
megalithic area. Atte 
relation of megalithic 
prehistoric Evean, ( 
parisons have been 
heen seriously work« 
While speaking of 
added that the fail 
kenzie’s reports 
great regret to 
publication in foreign 
that the School will 
production during t 
books both on Sardinia 
Malta. 
PREI 

Mr. Peet's wimit 
Bron Ze Aves Is an atte 
which has already b 
the way for future res 
Stone and Bronze 
same tor the early 
can begin, vod, 
viously follow thes 


lithic ye riods in Italy 


this study to European geologi 
upon. (2) An exploration of 
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urcha 
only a 
mains 
the 
the 
oft tne 

le pro 
ood deal 
vation 
the atten- 
mains to 
JiInning 


world 


that 
that 


esump 
ural 
Roman 


cholars 


KnOWT]. 
iould be 
un Mac 
latter ot 
found a 

hoped 
t by the 
idequate 


wrehistorie 


und 
e work 
s to cle l 
this for the 
to do the 

1 
nerat MqQuiry 
t should ob 
the paleo 


interest ol 


not be insisted 


of Sicily with 


the special object of finding megalithic remains. Thi 
of course, could be combined with a search tor lat 
ruins. (3) A study of early South Italy and its r 
tions to the ®gean. This is a field which has |i 
opened up by recent excavations. It would need, 
course, a close acquaintance with Agean antiquiti 
4) The Etruscan problem. This question is really 
more advanced than it was thirty years ago. It 
perhaps, the most interesting of all lines of inquii 
but it needs a student with a good knowledge of Gre: 
and the East. There is also, for a philologist, 1 
question of the Etruscan language. (5) A study of 
period just before the beginning of Roman histo: 
Its history, its archeology, its religion, working ba 
to what is known of prehistoric religion in Italy 
which evidence is now accumulating—and coming 
to the early myths of Etruria and Rome. And 
this a study of the old Italic dialects, which has har 
yet been attempted except by one English scholar, 
has not been able to give much time to the resear 
6) The geometric vases of the early lron Age in It 
und Sicily and their relation to the geometric vases 
Greece. 
The scope of the inquiry is therefore immense. B 
in every branch of it the same remark applies—that 
is useless to pursue any research without referenc: 
Greece and the Egean. ‘The two countries, Italy 
Greece, seem to run side by side in all periods, and o1 
country can only be understood by reference to t! 
other. Before leaving this subject, and with referen 
to the Etrusean problem, it may be added that o 
ignorance of the real nature of Etruscan art offers the 
greatest obstacle to our understanding of the develo 
ment of antique art in its earliest phases. ‘1 
Etruscan phenomena must be collected and examined 
anew in the light of recent Greek discovery. Possi!l) 
vith the result that the Etruscans—like the Ph 
icians—may disappear altogether as original factors 


in the early province of art. 
rHE STUDY OF CLASSICAL ART IN ROME. 

In his Mast r prec s, written eighteen years ago, when 
the enthusiasm for discoveries on Greek soil was at its 
height, Furtwiingler says that for any complete picture 
of the history of ancient art the great bulk of material 
must still be sought in the Roman museums. Othe 
cities or sites—Greece, for instance, or our own British 
Museum—may have finer examples of particular 
periods ; but the historical development of classical art 
is a Whole can best be traced in Rome, owing to the 
vast range of examples found in its museums from : HI 
periods of the Antique. Nor are all its art treasure 

s some people seem to suppose, copies of lost ori; 
There are a large number of Greek original works ot 
vreat beauty and interest. Not the Fanciulla of Anzio. 
whose claims to be considered a Greek original are dail) 
decreasing outside the still faithful cirele of Italian 
ueheologists, but works whose presence for a long 
time past in the Roman museums is too easily ove! 
looked—the series, for instance, of original archaic 
Greek sculptures in the Palace of the Conservatori in 
the Capitol; the Niobid, now in Milan, though it 1 
hoped only temporarily ; the Ludovisi throne in tl 
Museum of the Thermee ; such statues as the Barberin! 
‘suppliant,” an authentic though little-known wo 
of the Pheidian School ; the splendid head of a goddes 
of the School of Damophon, in the Capitol ; the head 
of the Dionysius in the room of the Gladiator in the 

















ROME AS AN 


jitol ; the heads and other fragments in the Baracco 
iseum, many of which were actually found on Greek 
|. In Rome, too, the later Grieco-Asiatic schools, 
ich now attract so much attention, can be studied 
nowhere else—the Laocoon, the ** Dying Gaul” and 
fellows, the long series of Hellenistic portraits, and 
countless pictorial reliefs, which, whether produced 
the Hellenistic or the Roman period, are products of 
juences remounting to early lonian art. Finally, tne 


‘at art and architecture evolved in the service of 
Rtome herself (without going into the controversial 
sstions of its origins) can be understood in its 
tirety only in Rome. 
CHRISTIAN, RENAISSANCE, AND LATER ART. 


In spite of all that has been urged in favour of a 
Byzantine-Asiatie origin of Karly Christian art, the 
tual phenomena, the productions of that art, must 
lways be largely studied in Rome. And in this field 
recently discovered paintings of Santa Maria 
\ntiqua, first described by Mr. Rushforth, Director of 
British School, alone by themselves give Rome a 

In the matter of 
fennel] 


nique importance for medievalists. 
{enaissance art it was very truly said by Sir 
todd, in one of his lectures betore the British School, 
that in art the part played by Rome has always been 
to assimilate rather than to create. But this very fact 
constitutes her interest to a student. Since the earliest 
days of art to the latest times of the Baroque, it is in 
Rome that the successive great periods of arts have 
found supreme expression, and the interaction of 
diverse artistic influences upon each other can best be 
tudied. In short, whether it is a question of studying 
uitique, medieval, or Renaissance art. it is in Rome, 
ibove all other places, that we find the final achieve- 
iment, if not the original inspiration. ‘The city which 
holds such masterpieces of Michael Angelo and Raphael 
must remain the most significant and the most capable 
of giving a final impression to students and artists. 

As regards architecture, it must be admitted that 
the earlier periods of the Renaissance are scantily 
represented. The Gothic, a growth to which Italian 
oil was at the best never entirely congenial, can only 
few reflections ; but every suc- 
ceeding phase, from the flat-pilastered courts of 
Bramante to the fantastic shapes of the Baroque, is 
illy represented. The later Renaissance forms have 
direetly influenced English architecture through Inigo 
Jones, and still continue to inspire it. A large numbei 
of young English architects come to Rome every year 
to study, though they have no centre such the 
lrench have at the Villa Medici and the Americans at 
the Villa Mirafiore. Until the British School offered 
them hospitality they had no place at all where they 
could work or meet for the purpose of discussion o1 
consulting books of reference. This year alone fifteen 
ichitects have studied at the school. 


e seen in a meagre 


as 


OTHER ARCH-EOLOGICAL WORK IN ROME. 

But to return once more to the work of the archw- 
ological student. There is one field that is always 
open to him, and where he is greatly needed, and that 

in the making of catalogues. The British School 
ome years ago undertook a catalogue of the Capitoline 
\luseums on a scale which vies in completeness with 
Professor Amelung’s catalogue of the Vatican Collec- 
This has heen largely the work of Mr. Stuart 
Jones, the second Director of the School, who has been 


issisted by Professor Perey Gardner, Mr. Daniel, and 





ions. 
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Mr. Dickens. It will be published by the Clarendon 
Press, and it is hoped that the first part, 


the collections in the Museo C: pitolino proper, may be 


Compt! iISIne 


out this year, and that next year the second part 
describing the Museo dei Conse. tori, may he well 
advat ced. ‘Lhe reed ot cood Cati log ies opens an 
endless field of work in Rome and in all Italy Nor is 
the labour without excitement of its own, for the 


useful exploration of museums frequently leads to dis 
coveries quite as startling as those of 
tion. Another branch ot 
Oriental cults, has been oO} ned by the recent discover 
of a sanctuary of the Syrian gods on the 
Janiculum. M. Gauckler and M. D: 
hare in their excavations an almost pertect example ol 
a Syrian temple, thus giving material 


powerful influence which the Oriental cults. in spite of 


any new excava 


archeological study. that ot 
slope ol 


: | | 
Vicl ive ( 


proot of the 





all official efforts towards their suppression, exerted 
upon the Romans. The fact that this important 
excavation was carried out by French and a Swiss 
archeologist leads one to hope that the Italian autho 
rities may be induced to grant permission to foreign: 
to excavate elsewhere. As a matter of fact the It 
authorities always profess their willingness to allo 
excavations under certain conditions ; but it depend 
a good deal upon the manner in which they ( 
approac hed whether they make thes ceondit 
possible or not. 

CHE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ROME. 

Besides the catalogue of the Capitoline Museums, of 
which mention has already been made, the British 
School can show a long list of excellent work already 
completed, and much work now heing done. In the 
Papers of the British School at Rome there Ix ood 
evidence of well-directed industry. Mr. Rushforth 


account of Santa Maria Antiqua, Dr. Ashby’s important 
work on the classical topoyra} hy of the Roman ( 

} Which fill thi 
that pul lication, do great credit 


pagna, and a number of 
first tive volumes of 


to the school as a centre of original rese 


minor papers 


reh. 
But the school is gravely handic ipped by the want 
ol adequate funds. It wonders this yea 


has done 


with the limited space at its disposal. Its lecture 
attracted crowded audiences, drawn largely from the 
most intellectual circles of Roman society, but thei 
accommodation was not effected without incor 
venience. Its growing number of student while 
testifying to the recognition of the school’s utility 
calls for more room for their work, especially in the 
case of architects. The library. which this vear has 
heen rearranged and systematised, is outgrowing its 
limits. Above all it requires funds in order that it 


may offer some inducement to post dents 


1e ¢ omple tion 


craduate st 
who may make it their headquarters for t 
of their 
sented in 


studies. Nearly every other nation is repre 
by similar institution ; and 


almost invariably these institutions offer scholarships 


Rome some 





to a Tew students, who fo m the nucleus of the 
energy. The whole income ol the British School 
Rome last year, according to the 1 ports, was 1.1167. 


with a further donation of another 1167. for the purpose 


of Mediterranean research. The school at Athens 
whose field of work is not nearly O extensive, enjoy d 
an income of 1.449/.. with donations for the purpose 
of excavation amounting to 1,343/. The Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge should. at least. support 


Rome as freely as they support Athens. It would be 
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well, too, if the other Univ it of England, and even 
the Colonial 

attention to the claims of t rit ol at 
on their liberality. If it thei to encourage 
scholarships, it should sure] rth their while to 


Universities. shor 1 t n their serious 


Rome 


ich offers 


finished 


help in the maintenance of 
unique opportunities for the making of 


scholars. 


Copyright Law: Inclusion of Architecture. 


In the House of Commor 
Svdnev Buxton’s Bill to 
law relating to copvrigl 
The same evening 
5272] Was issued recordit 


resolut ions ot the 


Impe1 
which assembled at th 
L&th May under the D 


Subjoin ad are 


“8, The Conferen 


] 
resolu 
malities, such as 1 
as a condition of the 
ra b 


purpost 


the rights grants 
“For the 

an mnoeent infringes 

coverabl if the | r prov t t eC Wi not 

and | Lb] 


aware, making 


himself aware. ‘ Oopv1 t ted the 
work ; but 
affected with not 
if the 


register ( stablishe d tol 


every pers would be 
proper particul 


however, should b« 
‘9. The Conf 
original work of art 
artistic Copvri 
embodied in m 
but that rstood that 
orm and 
extend to 1 pro ol ethods of 
production, or to an indust ( n capable of 
s and 
facture 


ship : 


such protection 1s conf 


does not 


registration unde 
to be 1 ult 


destined 


or trade.” 


for reasons oO { t 

the New York Mus 

ippointed five 

their appreciation o 
j 


salary to i 


CL.OO0 


covertes 
on the Ist June 
PROFESSOR S. D. hool of 
Civic Design, Liverpoo on his way 
to New York to advise on t t of a town 


on Long Island. 
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Obituary. 

HENRY SPALDING | Associate 1873, Fellow 1892 

passed away at his residence at Hampstead after ; 


> Bx 


few days illness, on the 25th June, in the seventy 
second vear ol his age. He Was articled in L857 t 
Messrs. W. G. and M. E. Habershon, of Bloomsbw 
Square, and commenced practice on his OWN al 
count soon after the expiration of his articles 
He practised for a time in partnership with th 
late Mr. Patrick Auld; then for ten vears ti 
1899 with Mr. Alfred W.S. Cross ; and afterward 
with his son, Mr. Reginald H. Spalding [-1. 
Amongst the many public buildings carried out 

conjunction with his partners may be mentione: 
the Municipal School of Technology, Mancheste1 
Workmen’s Dwellings at Manchester ; Pablie Bath 
it Hampstead, Dulwich, Camberwell, Wandswort| 
Westminster, Shoreditch, Coventry ; 
Berkhamsted, Luton, Stockport : the 
Vernon Hospital, Fitzroy Square: the Villas 
Homes for Boys at Swanley, and additions to thi 
Homes at Farningham ; business premises for t] 
London Missionary Society, the London City M 
s10n the Imperial Tobacco Company, Messrs. Johi 
Knight & Co., and many private firms ; churches 
schools, and institutes at Hampstead, Cricklewood 
Harlesden, East Finchley, Barnet, Pinner, Dart 


ford, Hither Green, Walworth, Poplar, Kentish 
Town; the 


schools 


Mow 


¥.MAC.A. buildings at Crovdon and 
it H impstead. He designed many of the larees 
t Hampstead. Mr. Spalding was joint 
iuthor with Mr. John Honeyman, Mr. W. E. 
Wallis. and Mr. Owen Fleming of * Working Class 
Dwellings.’ In April 1900 he read a paper before 
the Institute on ~ The Associated and Self-cor 
tained Block Dwellings ” | JOURN AL, 
7th April 1900]. 

Joun Young, who died on the 15th May last at 
his residence, Guilford Lodge, Brentwood, Wits 
elected Associate of the Institute in 1860, Fellow in 
1892, and was placed on the list of Retired Fellows 
in 1902. Born on the 22nd April 1830, he was 
educated at University College, London, and served 
his articles with Lewis Vulliamy. He was alte 
wards assistant in the office of James Williams, and 
later to Thomas Henry Wyatt. His practice, com 
menced in London in the vear 1859, was mainly 
Among his earlier works were ceme 
tery chapels and buildings connected therewith at 
Chatham, Kent ; additions to All Saints’ Church 
Child’s Hill: additions to Christ Church, Warley, 
Board School, Vange, Essex ; Gymnasium, 
School, Brentford. He Was associated 
late James Brooks in the erection of 
Mr. Young enjoyed the friend 
ship of Thackeray, whose acquaintance he made 
young assistant he was drawing a 
a house which stood on the site of Don 

House, Park Lane, the original, wit! 
another still existing, of the Marquis of Steyvne 
7 Vanity Fair.” 
HeNRY HOoLpING, 


residences a 


Systems of 


CEC eslastical. 


Kssex : 
Grammatl 
th the 


" hurche 
many churches. 


vhen as a 
pian of 
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mansion ih 
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THE JUNE 
of Northampton, who died on the 2nd June in his 
<ty-fourth year, was elected Associate of the 
Institute in 1881. Mr. Holding learnt building 
struction under his father, who was a builder, 
rved his architectural pupilage with the late Mr. 
Buckeridge, and was afterwards assistant in the 
office of the late G. L. Pearson, R.A. He started 
practice in his native town of Northampton in 
Ik81. An accomplished artist and an ardent stu- 
lent of archeology, he quickly won for himself a 
reputation as a church builder and church restorer. 
Churches in Northampton built from his designs 
and under his personal supervision included St. 
(Crispin’s, St. Mary’s, St. Paul’s, St. Matthew’s, 
Christ Church, and Holy Trinity. His careful and 
conserving hand may be seen in the restoration 
nd enlargement of numerous village churches inthe 
neighbourhood of Northampton. His restorations 
ind enlargements in Northampton included St. Ed- 
mund’s, St. James’ and St. Sepulchre’s. Works 
of restoration on an elaborate scale were executed 
by him at Olney Church, Bucks, Farnborough 
Church, Hants, and Christ Church, Lichfield. Be- 
sides ecclesiastical works in Northampton, he was 
responsible for the Town Hall extension—a fine 
treatment of French Gothic, the first part of 
which was originally designed by the late Mr. 
Godwin: St. George’s Council School, Abington 
Park Hotel, the Electric Light and Power Station, 
and many business premises and private houses, 
His works at a distance include a mansion in 
Carnarvonshire, Whittington Hall, Staffordshire, 
Maidwell Hall, House of Refuge, Kelton, Rushden 
Union Bank, and other buildings. He was surveyor 
to and laid out with much success the Phippsville 
and Wantage Estates. He did a vast amount of 
work in school enlargement and school building in 
Northampton and neighbourhood. His practice 
is being continued by his son. 

WittrAM BANKS GWYTHER 1886, 
Fellow 1898], chief engineer to the Eastern Bengal 
ind Assam Government, died recently at Shillong. 
Mr. Gwyther entered the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Bengal, in 1876, from the Thomason En- 
gineering College at Rorkee. In 1896-1900, when 
Under-Secretary of the Public Works Department, 
Bengal, he made the plans and designs for the 
Madrassa Hostel for Boys, a new block of buildings 
for the Calcutta General Hospital, the chemica! 
department of the Calcutta Medical College, and the 
new Central Municipal Offices in Calcutta. He was 
the architect of the scheme of buildings for the 
Delhi Art Exhibition, 1902. In 1903 he was ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer, Central Circle, with charge 
of all the Public Works Department works, as well 
is Commissioner for the town and city of Calcutta, 
ind member of the Corporation General Com 
mittee. He was architect of the Surgical Hospital 
of the Medical College, Calcutta, the central block 
aud two wings of the General, Hospital, Calcutta ; 
the Writers’ Buildings, the Military Secretariat 
ind other public offices. 


| i {ssociate 


KXAMINATIONS 


THE JUNE EXAMINATIONS. 


The Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer R1B.A. Was held hh 
London and the provincial centres indicated below 
on the 13th and 14th June. One hundred 
seventv-four candidates were admitted, and claims 
for exeinption from sitting were allowed to the 
number of forty-six. The remaining 128 were 
examined, with the following results : 


} 
ana 


\ 


1HaI1e was 


London 
Birmingham 
Bristol 
Cardiff 
Glasgow 
Leeds 
Manchestet 
N 


eweastk 


128 


The passed candidates, with those 


making a total of 135 is follows : 
ADAMS: Edward; 6 
Oxtord. 
ANGUS: Laurence Mo 
N.W. 
APPLEBY 
ARCHER: 
S.W. 
ASHWORTH: James Rothwell; 2 Broad Oak, Accrin 
ton, Lancs 
BAINBRIDGE: Ceorge Per 
Balham, S.W. 
BAMFORD: Albert ; Hazel Grove, 
BARRY : Caryl Arthur Ransome ; 
Victoria Street, S.W. 
EATH : George Christian ; 
ELFIELD: Eric; Brightlands ; 
* Road, Church End, Finchley. 
BENNETT: Thomas Penbertly ; 
Kilburn, N.W. 
BERRY: Harold: 
Barnet. 
BEVAN : George, Junr. ; 
BILL: Edward Richard ; 7 Preston Street 
gate, Shrewsbury. 
BOWES: Trevor Straker; 72 
 Cardifi 
BRIGDEN : 
bourne. 
BROWN: Eri 
Essex. 
BROWN: Wilfred; Stretton Vicarage, 
CAVANAGH: Edmund; 2 Selwyn Road, Upton Mano 
FE. 
CAVE: Robert Sims ; 8 New Road, Oxtord. 
CAWKWELL: Robert; 1 Shandon Road, 
Shefheld. 

CHALKLEY: Thomas Henry; 42 Grange 
mondsey, S.E 
CHANDLER: Allen: 

Surrey. 

CHING: William Wilmot ‘Thorne ; 
Street, Portland Place, W. 
CHURCH: Leslie Donald Algar; “The 

High Road, Epping, Essex. 


Cini ~ Ellerdak Hampstead 
: Sidney Derrick ; 4 Wyresdale Road, Bolton. 


Howard Dennet ; 59 Oakley Street, Chelsea 


ival; 89 Ramsden Road, 
Hasland, Chesterfield 
Parliament Mansions, 


16 Victoria Street, Aberdeen. 
Etchingham Parl 


> 
> 
> 
? 


$5 Cambridg 


Knebworth,” Station Road, New 


Bryn Onen, Bridgend, Glam. 
Abbey For 


Claude Road, Roath, 


Harcourt ; London Road, Sitting 


Wilfrid 
Howard; 12 High Street, Halstead. 


Stafford. 


Wincobank., 
Road, Ber 
House, Haslemere, 


Bunch Lane 


iwen lish 


17 New C 


Homestead, 
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CLARKE : Howard Hosegood ; 23 Chu Hill, Waltham 


stow, N.E. 

CLARKE: Leonard Harris: 38 Dragon P le, Harro 
gate, orks. 

COOK: George Sydney ; Koro \ Windsor Road, 
Baulkham Hills, aa Par 

COOKE: Richard Tl is; 3B9 ¢ rl Street, Griffiths 
Town, near Newport, M 

COOKSEY: Harold Thoresby; 2 { S et. Islington 

CORNISH: Charles Edwin; \ \ Cot , Pilton 
Bridge, Bart 

CRAIG: John Pattison; Norw l toad, John 
tone, near Glasgow. 

CRAIK : Fett Murray ; 2 Ethel 1 Mount Florida 
Glasgow. 

CRUMPLER: Arthur Stey ie» R . Bourn 
’ ith 


DARTNALL: Jame Amb ae House 
stone, Wan | 


DAVIES: Edward ¢ L322 4 R l, Bedford 

DAVIES : Hugh F 1 | R ( t 

DICKINSON John \\ Bolton-on- Dearne, 
near Rot 

DIPLOCK Har { | is | Roa 
Clap! Junction, 8.W 

DIXON = ¢ | Bur J } H Darton 
near Bari 

DOUGLAS : A 80 ld Road 
Ayr. 

DUBUIS: I \ 8 H . t, | ( 


ton Square. S.W 
KDWARDS: J » Ra M La Trobe & 
Weston, 44 Corn St Bb 
EGERTON : H \\ ; 1578 
on-Trent 


EVANS: William Johr 14 t Road, 


Burton 


Irlaws 


o’-th’-Height. Mar 

FISHER: Stanley Howe; mstl .?’ 37 Barrington 
Road, S.W. 

FOOTE: Alexander Allan; H. M. O f Works, Parlia 
ment Square, Edinbu ‘ 

FOSTER: J | Krnest ; B Garstan ni 


Preston, Lanes. 
FRANCIS : George E ;St. 8 t \\ ton Road, 


Svdenham. S.1 


FROMANT : Edmund ( G m House 
Hadleigh, + 

FRYER: (¢ il | 2 ( P Garden 
Chiswick, W. 

FURSE: 1 1D launton. 


Edwin Will 7 A 


GLASS : ) Dunde 

GORDON : Alexander; § ae P Bucks 
burn, Al leer 

GRAHAM: Richart 1) r Bar Hous 
Carrickfereu Co. A 

GREEN: Fred k Sidne 33 H St Kine 
Heath, Birmit 1 

GRIFFIN : Doug Morley ; ( R. Cripps, Esq., 
Ashley, Prenton H 

HALL: Fre ick VW Ce 68 ‘I d Road. 
Grove Road. N 

HARDING: Herbert John; 16 B voad, Roatl 
Park, ¢ | 

HARDY : Philiy » Bal R | . Hert 

HARKESS : Willi : H. P. G. M | } Queen 
Ann Gardens, B P \ 

HASELDINE: Cy | \\ \ by, Atten 
hor ish Notth 

HAYNES: Frederick S : Be Villa. Harvey 
Road, Leytonstor 

HENDERSON: Arbor Arborl Strathmartine Road, 
Downtield, Dund 

HENDERSON : Jame Murdocl dalz, | Holmston 
Road, Avr, N.B. 
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HENDERSON: Robert Coutts ; 
Aberdeen, N.B. 
HICKMOTT: Herbert 

Bishopston, Bristol. 
HOLT : George Herbert Gordon; 54 Buckingham Roa 
Brighton. 
HUGHES : Thomas William ; 
Bangor, N.W 
HUMPHREYS: 
Maesteg. 
HYDE: Arthur James; 7 
Park, Manchester. 
HYDE: George Henry ; 
Lancashire. 
JONES : Sidney ; 39 Sydney Street, Brynhyfryd, Swans 
KENWORTHY: Gordon; Pickhill, Uppermill, n 
Oldham. 
KERSEY : Arthur Oliver ; Bridge House, Great Bealing 
near Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
KIRBY : Rufus; Clevedon, Furney Road, Dulwich. 
LAMB: Herbert Arthur John; Park House, Tonbridg 
LAWSON : John Boyd ; 9 Oakley Street, Chelsea, 8.W 
LEES: Albert Edward; 25 Compton Road, Sherwo 
Nottingham. 
LEYS: Colin Maclaren ; 


combe, Bucks. 


24 Abergeldie Terra 


Lewis; 50 Codrington Roa 


Bryn Seiriol, Farrar Roa 
Reginald ; “* Hazelhurst,”’ Neath Roa 
Glam. 

Addison 


Terrace, Vict 


60 Southbank Road, Southpo 


Park High W 


View, Sands, 


LOCKE: Denis Walford; Rosemont, Courtenay Pa 
Newton Abbot. S. Devon. 

LOCKE: William Wellings ; 23 Culverden Road, Balhar 
S.\W 

LOVE Robert Maclaren; Hope House, Barton-or 


Humber, Lincolnshire. 
MACKAY : Harry ; 10 Clonmel Road, Fulham, 8.W. 
MACPHERSON : Marchington, Magdala Roa 
Nottingham. 
McCONNELL: Arthur 
Dartford, Kent. 
MERCER: Charles Wilfred ; New Road, 
MOSS : * Ettare House,” 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 

MURRAY : Cyril Aubrey ; 3 Belle Vue Road, Sunderland. 

NEEDHAM: Alec ; 28 Gordon Street, Gainsborough. 

NISBET: Alec ; 8 Westbank Place, Portobello. 

NORRIS : Leslie Archibald ; 18 Allfarthing Lane, Wands- 
worth, S.W. 

NUNDI: Rash Beheri ; 
Park Road, N.W. 

OWEN: Wilfrid Scotter ; 
Han pstead, N.W. 

PENDEREL-BRODHURST : Bernard Richard ; Churcl 
dale House, Harvard Road, Gunnersbury. 

PENNINGTON : William Fulton ; **‘ Stonedene,’? Winde1 
mere Road, Kendal. 

PERRIN: Guy ; 20 Tenby Road, Moseley, Birmingham 

PIDSLEY: Wilfrid Gould; The Cedars, St. Thomas, 

Exeter. 

POLLARD : Roy ; 69 Avenue Parade, Accrington, Lancs 

PRATT: Neville Herbert; Turret House, Sneinton, Not 
tingham. 

PRESTON: Richard Herbert; Langham 
Church Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 

RICHARDSON : Herbert Clifford; St. Austell, Ashton 
on-Mersey, Cheshire. 

ROBB: James ; 26 Pilrig Street, Edinburgh. 

ROBERTSON: William Alexander; Balgay 
160 City Road, Dundee 

RUBERY : Samuel ; 49 Lonsdale Road, Wolverhampton 

SAUNDERS: William George; 44 Llangyfelach Road, 
Brynhyfryd, Swansea. 

SCHOFIELD: Riley ; 23 Queen Street, West Vale, near 
Halifax. 

SCOLES : Henry Joseph; Shirburn, Torquay, Devonshir 

SHAKESHAFT : Joseph Edward ; 13 Wilbraham Road 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 


John: 


Percy ; ** Craigie,” Brent Lane, 


Llanelly. 


George James ; Queen’s Road, 


14 St. Mark’s Crescent, Regent 


5 West End Mansions, W 


» 


House, 147 


‘Terrace 
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HENSTONE : Gerald ; ** Waveney,” 191 Hainault Road, 
Leytonstone. 
HUFFREY: Gilbert; 
Ealing, W. 
{DKL: Mahmond ; 
Park. 
SLATER: Norman 
stanton, Statts. 
‘VAIL: Herbert Morgan ; 
Ferry, Scotland. 
PENCER: William Charles ; 
perley Park, Nottingham. 
fONER: Arthur Philip ; 34 Lutterworth Road, North- 
ampton. 
SfOTT : Alfred Edgar; 10 Lynwood Road, Rice Lane, 
Liverpool. 
STUTTAFORD: Thomas Pleadwell Cyril ; 
Plymouth. 
lrANNER: Edgar ; Woodfield, Gravesend. 
hERRACE : Thomas Speedie Mitchell ; 30 Quality Street, 
1)y sart, Fife. 
POZER: Frederick 
Maidenhead. 
rTURNBULL: John; Alloway Schoolhouse, Ayr, N.B. 
VINCENT : Sybil Aimée ; Montrose, Camberley, Surrey. 
WALKER: Leonard Harbord; 140 Holland Road, W. 
WALLACE: Robert Stuart; 18 Marlborough Place, 
N.W. 
WALLIS: Albert George; 35 High 
Cheshire. 
WATSON : Ernest Lancelot ; 26 Holywell Hill, St. Albans. 
WATT: John Desborough ; Pentlands, 17 Ramuz Drive, 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 
WELSH: Stephen; 16 Yeaman Street, Forfar. 
WHITBREAD: Leslie George ; Thompson Cross, Staly- 
bridge. 
WHITEHOUSE: Lynn; 82 Bridge Street, Warrington. 
WILLSON: Ernest ; 3 Rutland Road, Southport. 
WILSON: Perey; Stuart Avenue, Hunts Cross, Liver- 
pool, 


* 'Thorneote,”” Edgehill Road, 


Carlton Villa, Anson Road, Victoria 


Woodford ; Road, Wol- 


Knutton 


Balmyle Road, Broughty 


Tavistock Drive, Map- 


12 Woodside, 


Milton; “San Toy,” Bath Road, 


Street, Northwich, 


The Intermediate. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
revistration as Student RILBoA. was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 13th, 14th, 16th and 17th June. One hun- 
dred and thirty-three candidates presented them 


selves and were examined, with the following 
results :— 
Arraviteest 
District E nined Passed Relegated 
London. ‘ ‘ 7b : 31 ‘ 15 
Bristol ° ° ° 5 ; l 
Cardiff ‘ ; : 7 2 5 
Glasgow . ; : ] ; l : 0 
Leeds . s : 16 ‘ t ‘ 12 
Manchester ‘ ’ 1 . s) 4 14 
Neweastle ‘7 3 9 é } D 
133 48 85 


The successful candidates, who have been regis- 
t red as Studs wts Rd wR.A.. are 
ivunes being given in order of merit as placed by 
Board of Examiners : 
BRITTAN : Harold William [P. 
Road, Croydon, 
MOBBS: Hedley Adams [P. 1907]; The Laurels, Oulton, 
nr. Lowestoft. 
MACGREGOR: James [P. 
Dunfermline. 
PTOOTHILL: John Cedric 
Avenue, Riverdale 


as follows, then 


1905]; 146 St. James 


1909]; 14 Viewfield Terrace, 
Penman Park 


[P. 1908]; 2 
toad, Shetteld. 


EXAMINATIONS 


HARDMAN Adrian Th ‘ P. 190% un, n 
Potte Ba Hert 

CROUCH: Frederick Alfi 4 LOO j Portland 
Road, Hove, Brighton. 

LOWES: Albert Edward [P. 1909]; 178 P ind Road, 
Newcastle-upon-‘Fyne. 

FHOMS: William Geo P. 107]; 156 All n Road 
Nottingham. 

SCOTT: ‘Theodore — Gilbert P. 1907]; co Mervyn 
Macartney, Esq., 55 Lineoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

YOUNG: Harold [P?. 1905]; Kelvinside, London Road 


Portsmot 
ANDER'TON 


ith. 

: Richard [P. 
P m, Lancashire 

BENNER: Walter [P. 
‘ { Nottingham. 

GLBBS : ¢ wee Herbert [P. 1908]; 3 Cavendish Road, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

ARCHER: Her! 


1906] ; Breeze Hill, Cadley, 


1907]; Radford Baths, Thackery 


‘ e 7 
, 1908]; 7 


PEASE; Al 
Broadw i 
CHARLEWOOD: George | 

I \ 


rdward [ P, 
| wceastle-on-‘Tyne. 

LOFTHOUSE: Wallace George |P. 1907]; The ¢ 
Road, Kings Heath, Birmingha 


19081; 3 Bentinek 


we, WN 


( tnd 


PHILLIPS: Arthur Todd [P. 1904); 0 = Llanoley.” 
H l Herts. 

ELLIS Thomas Gordon | /??. 1908]: 43 Wood Lane, W. 

FINCHAM: Edward [/??. 1908]; ‘The Green, Marks ‘Tey, 
Colchest 

BHEDVAR: Sohrab Keikhos P, 1909] he Fern 
104 Manor Park, L S.K 

BAKER: Harold [P. 1907]; 1 Dell, Serpentine Road 
Selly Hill, Birmingha 


MOORE: | William [P. 1905]; Riddlesden, 


t ICK 
Neg y. 
RATCLIFF: Fred [P. 1909]; 52 Springvale Road, 
s i 
RUSSELL: And Lawrence Noel [P. 1909]; 7 Fynes 
>) t, Vincent Square, 5 WV 


BACON: Ce Whitake [P. 1906]; ** Pembu 
West Park, Thames Ditton. 
William Arnold [P. 1905]; 37 Queen’s Cate 
1 Stanley [P. 1905]; 10 Thirsk Road, 
Hill, S.W. 
Allford [P. 


BETTS : Willia 
Lavy 1d 
CHESTON: John 
Square, W.C. 
COLE: Leopold Edmund [P. 
Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
DAILEY ; Arthu 
Clapham, 8S. W. 
DE RDEN : H nry. unr. [ P. 
Batt v Park 
EDGE: Walter Frede P. 
lMdgbaston, Birminghan 
GLOVER: Kenneth | P. 


1907]; 36 Bloomsbury 


L907]; 113° Constantine 


Benjamin [P?. 1906]; 89 Larkhall Rise, 


1907]; 2 Warriner Gardens, 


1906]; Clenthyrst, Meadow 


L905]; 4 Philbeach 


HEAL: Albert Victor [P 


1908]; Hawthorne Dene, Fills 
Road, Cambridge, 
HUGHES: Basil | P. 1909 | Che Conifers, Woldin iam, 
surrey. 
INGHAM: Walter [?. 1907]; 83 Howe Street, Derby. 


MAYHEW: Alfred Ernest [?. 1907]; 
Highgate, N. 

McLACHLAN : Charles | P. 

MILBURN: Stanley 
Park land. 

OATES: Walter [P. 
r. Halifax. 


20 Gladsmuir Road 


1906]: 23 Clarendon 
, S.E. 

Wayman [P. 1904]; 8 Thornhill 
Sunde 


1906]; Holme Royd, Lighteli 
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PERRY : Harold Charles [ P. 
mond Park Road, 
PRATTEN : 
Swansea. 
SHERWIN : Cecil Thomas [P. 
field Road, Stafford. 
TAYLOR: Herbert Samuel [P. 
Kilburn, N.W. 
THOMAS: Edward John [P. 1905]; G na House, 
Maesvewinmer, nr. Cardiff, 
WILLIAMS: Stanley Hurst P 


Clarkehouse Road, Sheffield. 


1905]; Rockside, 153 Rich- 
Bournemouth. 
Alfred [P. 1906]: 18 Brunswick 


street, 


Lich- 


19061: Westbrook. 


1907] ; 109 \ 


torla Road, 


1907]; Westholme, 


Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination. 


The following Probationers, possessing the 
qualifications required by t regulations, have 
been exempted by the Council from sitting for 
the Intermediate Exam been 


admitted as Students P.TB.A. 
ANGUS: Laurence Mortimer | P. 
stead, N.W. [Manchester sit 
OWEN: Wilfrid Scotter [P. 1910]; 5 West End Mansions, 
West Hampstead, N.W. Manel ter University. 
The Final and Special. 
The Final and Special Examinations were held 


from the 23rd a Ine to The Ist July. 


lale : Hamp- 


in London 


Of the 123 candidates exat d t passed, and 
69 were relegated in various subjects The fol 
lowing are the names and addresses of the passed 
candidates, the + prefixed to name signifving 
that the candidate entered for the S il Exam 
ination, which is designed for architects in practice 
and chief assistants exeni] 1} Council from 
the Preliminary and Intermediat Examinations 
and from submitting Testimonies of Study 
tARMSTRONG : Colvin Tvl Sp E 1ation 
32 Charing Cross, Whitehall, 8.W 
AYRE: David Wickham [P. 1905, S. 190¢ 71 Patrick 
Street, Cork, Lreland. 
+BAYLEY : Benjamin Charles Ernest [Sp il Examina 


tion 108 Beverstone Road. Thornton He 
BEARE: Josias Crocker [ P 
Street, Newton Abbot 
BROCK : Alan St. Hill [P. 
N. Cheam, Sutton, Surrey. 
BULMER: Francis Holles [| P. 
brook Road, Balham, S.W 
fCALDER: James Muir [Sp 1 Examination 
mund Street West, R ] 


th, Surrey, 
LOO0O, S Oa HS) Que en 


1905. S 


1906]; ** Haredon,” 


1902. S. 1904 


15 Alder 


169 Ed 


CATT: Alfred Edward [P. 1897, S. 190 37 Hardman 
Road, Kingston-upon-Thames, Su y 
CHETWOOD: Henry John [P. 1902, 8. 1909]; Waltham 


Abbey, 


Essex. 


CORNWELL: Arthur Redfern [P. 1903, S. 1907]; 119 
Adelaide Road, Hampstead, N.W 

COWPER: James Bertie Frar 1906, S. 1907 
73 High Street, C.-on-M., 3 

COX : Herbert P. I907,. & L907 144 Fellow Road 


South Hampstead, N.W 


ELKINGTON : Hylton Basil [?. 1903, S 


House, 7 Laurence Pountney H i. 
FIDDAMAN: William Alfred Mast P, 1908, 8. 1906 
17 South Norwood Hill, S.E. 
GRANT: Thomas Francis W P, 1902, S. 1907 


- Aberdeen,’’ South End Road, Hampstead 
GRAY: James Henry [P. 

smith Terrace, W. 
rTGUMMER: Williar 

Cartwright Gardens, W.| 
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GUNTON: William Henry [P. 1909, 8S. 
venie,’ Orchard Road, Bromley, Kent. 

HALL: Alner Wilson [P. 1900, S. 1905]; Crowhurst 
2) Woodville Gardens, Ealing. 

HAMPSON; Joseph Louis [P. 1899, S. 
Helen’s Road, Bolton. 

HEAVEN: Frank Henry [P. 1907, 
Street, Aberkenfig, Bridgend, Glam. 

HENNELL: Sidney Thorn [P. 1900, 8. 1904]; 16 Earl 
field Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 

HILL: Samuel Woods [ P. 1901, S. 19031; 8 Clifford’s In 
l'emple Bar, E.C. 

HOLLINS : , junr. [P. 1903, S. 1906]; 4 Mark 
Place, Newcastle, Staffs. 

HOOPER; Harold Ridley [P. 1905, S. 

lge, St. Edmunds Road, Ipswich. 

1: Wilfred [P. 1904, S. 1907]; 24 Park Pla 

send, Kent. 

fHUDDART: Richard Melvil Fane [Special Examination!, 
17 St. Mary Abbott’s ‘Terrace, W. 

JAQUES: Richard [P. 1904, S. 1907]; ‘‘ The Wood 
lands,” Harrogate. 

KEIR: William Ingram [P. 
House, Stockwell, S.W. 

KENNARD: John Harold [Special Examination]; 2 Veru 

lam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

LEIGH: Douglas Chantler [P. 1905, 8S. 
Home, Weaverham, Cheshire. 

LIVOCK: Stanley Gage [P. 1903, S. 
Place, Hyde Park, W. 

LYNHAM: Arthur George [P. 1901, S. 
tield Road, Northampton. 

MAUFE: Edward Brantwood, B.A. Oxon. [P. 
S. 1903]; 23 Old Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

MULREADY : Paul William [P. 1901, S. 1907]; 3 Vi 
toria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

NEWNUM: Eric George | P. 1907, S. 1908]; 19 Notting 
ham Place, W. 
OLIVER: Basil [P. 1900, S. 1902]; 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
REIS: Victor Cinatti Batallia [S. 1908]: 23 Dartmouth 
Park Road, Highgate Road, N.W. 

RHODES : Thomas Herbert [P. 1900, S. 
Hightields, Northwood, Middlesex. 

ROBSON: Bernard [P. 1904, S. 1906]; c/o Messrs. 
Essex & Goodman, 21 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

ROWSE: Herbert James [P. 1906, S. 1907]; Oakdene, 
Moor Lane, Great Crosby, Liverpool. 

SAVAGE: Hubert [ P. 1900, S.1906] ; Elgin, Haydon Road, 
Bushey, Herts. 

SHINER: Lawrence Alexander David [P. 1902, S. 1906] ; 
130 Jermyn Street, Haymarket, W. 

SMITH: Hubert Niemann [P. 1903, S. 
Lewisham Hill, S.F. 

‘SNOW: Alan Leslie [Special Examination]; 13 Ovington 
Gardens, S.W. 

STUBBS : Edward Woodhouse [P. 1905, S. 1907]; Gray 
shott, Marlborough Road, South Croydon. 

SWAN: Thomas Aikman [P. 1902, S. 1908]; 28 Gayfield 
Square, Edinburgh. 

TOPLEY: Samuel Douglas [Special Examination]; 6 

Cheapside, E.C. 

TURNER: Horace George [P. 
field, Sandfield Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

WALL: Roland Leslie [P. 1906, S. 1907]; Fieldside, Bed 
dington Lane, Surrey. 

WEBSTER: Frank Coutts [P. 1904, 8S. 1905]; 39 Ainge 
Road, Primrose Hill, N.W. 

WILSON : Geoffrey Cecil [P. 1903, S. 
Road, Streatham, S.W. 

WILSON: Ralph [P. 1904, S. 1906]; 47 Glenhouse Road, 
Eltham, Kent. 

WOODS: Frank [P. 
Maidenhead. 


1909]; “ Bal- 


1906]; 360 St. 


1908]; 5 Ro 


George 
1907]; Bu 

Low 
HOYLE 


Gray 


1902, S. 1905]; Ingra 

1905]; West 
1908]; 3 Portsea 
1904] ; 


80 Birch 


1899, 


7 Southampton Street, 


1904] ; Eamont, 


1905]; Clevedon, 


1901, S. 1907]; Spring- 


1908]; 45 Hig! 


1902, S. 1905]; Shoppenhangers, 








ELECTION OF 


The following table shows the number of failures 
each subject of the Final Examination :— 


I. Design e ‘ . 3 ‘ 18 
Il. The Principles of Architecture 53 
IIL. Building Materials Is 
IV. Principles of Hygieac 23 
V. Specitications . ° ‘ . - ge 
VI. Construction, Foundations, &c. . . 
VII. Construction, Iron and Steel, dc. . « oe 


Colonial Examinations : Special. 

The following have passed the Special Colonial 
Examination qualifying for candidature as 
cule R.I.B.A. held in Toronto and Johannesburg 
respectively in November last :— 

CANTIN: Arthur N., 114 Sherbrooke Street, West Mont- 
real, Canada. 

DOWSWELL: Harry Royden, B.A., 4355 
Avenue, Westmount, Quebec, Canada. 
MONSBOURGH : Allan Gordon, 47 Op de Bergen, Troye- 

ville, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 


Asso- 


Montrose 


Colonial Examinations: Intermediate. 

The following have passed the Intermediate 
Examination held in Sydney, New South Wales, 
in November 1909, and have been registered as 
Students R.I.B.A. :— 

BODDINGTON : Frederick Eckersley, c/o C. W. Cham- 
bers, Esq., Queen Street, Brisbane, Queensland. 
COOK : George Sydney, Koro Vo, Windsor Road, Baulk- 

ham Hills, via Parramatta. 


Election of Licentiates R.1.B.A. 
The followin: have been elected Licentiates of 
the Inst:tute in accordance with By-law 12 :-— 
[Elected 4th July. | 
\BERCROMBIE, Balfour (Glasgow). 
ADKINS, John Standen. 
ALLEN, Perey King (Tunbridge Wells). 
BAARS, Francis Van. 
BAINES, Charlie Owen (Paignton). 
BAKER, Thomas Henry (Colchester). 
BARKER, Thomas Christopher (Scarborough). 


BELL, Frank (Manchester). 

BELL, James Frederick Carruthers. 
BEVAN, Thomas Morgan (Derbyshire). 
BIRD, Hugo Ritchie (Brentwood). 
BIRKS, Ellis Rawson (Sheffield). 
BOWLEY, John (Hastings). 

BULL, Walter William 

BUNGARD, Arthur William. 


CARRINGTON, Arthur John Pearson. 
CHAUSSE, Alecide (Montreal, Canada), 
CONSTANDUROS, Stephanos. 
CORDERY, Harold (Manchester). 
DENINGTON, Joseph William. 

DEXTER, Sothern. 

EWING, Charles Turnbull (Crieff, N.B.). 
FINLAYSON, William (Crieff, N.B.). 
FORBES, James Edwin. 

GEORGE, William Henry (Ashton-under-Lyne). 
GRIMWOOD, George Francis (Monmouth). 
HALLEY, James Mitchell White. 

HANDS, Horace Ireton (Birmingham). 
HEWITT, Thomas Francis (Lincoln). 
HICK, Edwin Moreombe. 

HUNTER, David Henry (Glasgow). 
ISAACS, Charles Henry. 


LICENTIATES R.I.B.A 
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JACQUES, John Henry. 

JAMES, John Alfred (Port Talbot). 
JENKINS, Thomas, J.P. (Burton-on-Trent). 
JUPP, Sydney. 

KING, Charles 
LACY, Georg 
LANDSTELN, Arthur (Liverpool). 
MARTINSON, Matthew George (Newcastle). 
MENNIE, Harvey (Aberdeen). 

MITGHELL, John Galt (Edinburgh), 

MORGAN, Thomas James. 

MORRISH, William James Marmaduke (Dorset). 
MOSCROP-YOUNG, Frederick Charles. 

NEILL, James (Leeds). 

OGDEN, Ernest (Manchester), 

PARR, Samuel George, F.S.L. 

PAYNE, James Alfred. 

PERCIVAL, Ernest Llewellyn (Birmingham). 
POULTER, Harry Reginald (Camberley). 
POVEY, George ( Birmingham). 

RALPH, Ernest Wyatt (Wigan). 

RANGELEY, Alfred (Manchester). 

RICHARDS, Sydenham W. 

SATTIN, Benjamin. 

SHADBOLT, Blunden (Horley). 

SHANKS, John (Kirkintilloch, N.B.). 
SIMPSON, Lewis William. 

SPENCER, Renfrew (Nottingham). 

STEDMAN, Arthur John (Farnham). 

STEEL, John (Wishaw, N.B.). 

STODDART, Donald McKay (Glasgow). 

TATE, John Duncan. 
THOMAS, Albert John. 
WALFORD, Henry Hugh. 
WALKER, Samuel George 
WEST, Daniel. 

WHITE, Frederick. 
WILKINS, Edward. 
WONNACOTT, Howard John, P.A.S.I. 

WRENCH, Francis Houlton, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. (Sheffield). 
WRIGHT, Gordon Lorimer (Edinburgh). 

YOUNGMAN, Lionel Stanley (Bournemouth). 


John Joseph. 


Nottingham). 


[E cted 18th July. | 

ALDER, Cecil (Johannesburg). 
BAKER, Fred (Lincoln). 
BAKER, Howard Leslie. 
BALLARD, William Joseph (Birmingham). 
BARKER, Roger Bradley (Arnside, Westmorland). 
BETTS, William Vallance (Nottingham). 
BOYD. James Stirling (Glasgow). 
COPESTICK, George ( hristopher Derby). 
ELWIG, Henry, jun. (‘Tunbridge Wells). 
HAMMOND, Frederic Snowden. 
HARDING, Joseph William Berry 
HENDERSON, John Edward. 
HOBSON, Frederick James (Rawtenstall, Lanes.),. 
HOUSTON, John Alfred Taylor (Glasgow). 
HUTCHINS, George (Chester). 
JACKSON, Martin Thomas Ernest 
MARTIN, Thomas (Coatbridge, N.B.). 
MASSEY, Izmay (Plymouth). 
MAYELL, Alfred Young. 
PEARSON, Albert Emanuel 
PICKFORD, Charles. 
POOLE, William Harold (Maidstone). 
PRESTON, Archibald Frederick. 
RIMMINGTON, Frank Harrington Chas. (Liverpool) 
STEBBING, William Pinchard Delane. 
STOKES, Albert Perkins. 
STOUT, Joseph Ernest (South Shields). 
WHITE, Frank Rice (Basingstoke). 

OODS, Walter Harry (Long Eaton, Derby). 


Liverpos 1 ). 


Cheltenham). 
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Architects’ Fees: Contract not under Seai, 


HODGE v. URBAN DISTRICT COUNCII I CK 
BATH AND SCARTHIS NICK 4” 

This was an action for wrongful «i ! before 
Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence K Division 
on the 16th July, and reported in 7 | of the 18th. 

It appeared that at a meeting of t unt Council, 
at which the plaintiff was present, t] ed a verbal 
resolution that the plaintiff and one Nu hould be 
employed as joint architects for tl kursaal, 
and that the plaintiff prepared pla me time 
did work in pursuance of the resol | re the work 
was finished the plaintiff was disi He brought an 
action, which was heard at D \ hich the 
jury found a verdict in his ta imber 
of questions specific ully left to er I principal d 
fence raised in that action wa ut in he plaintiff 
could recover nothing, as the t h he had 
been employed had not borne ( i ul; and the 
case now came on in Lond for rt rat f 





the point of law. 


Mr. Shearman, K.C., and Mr. G1 rs appeared 
for the plaintiff; and Mr. H Young, K.C., and Mr 
Sandlands for the defenda The following cases were 
cited :—Lawford vy. Billericay R D t ( ( 1903, 
ie Oe ay aT Young v. Lean fon Spa ¢ tic Ss App 
Cas., 517); Bourne and H ! Varylebone 
(24 Times Law Rep. 322): Clark Cuckfield Union 
(21 L.J., Q.B., 349); Hunt Wimbled Local Board 
(4C. P. D., 48); Start v. West Mersea School Board (15 Tim 
Law Rep. 442). Counsel’s argumet ire reported in 7'/ 
Times of the 18th July. 

Mr. Justice Lawrence, in delivering judgment, said that 
as the resolution employing the plaintiff was not under seal 


n directly based 
missal. It was, 
vd had the benefit 
uit the sum 


the plaintiff could not succeed in an acti 
on it for breach of contract or wrongiu 
however, said that as the t 
of his work he could recover on a 
of £230, which the jury had found he ld be entitled to. 
This contention was in his opinion right Lawford v. 
Billericay Rural District Council (1903, 1 K.B. 772) applied 
to corporations the law ap} Lic ( that 
they could not take the benefit work, in employment 
within the scope of their auth rity and for the purposes for 


persons, 


which they were created, and re rit. The 
words * purpos¢ s for which they wer lust mean 
any purposes which were within their ] er Here the 
benefit had been received not only by the Council, but also 
by the individual inhabitants of the district. So there 
must be judgment for the plaintiff for £230, and costs ex 
cept as to the issue whether the contra 1s under seal. 


Stay of execution was applied for and grant 
to a sum of £100 to be paid to the plaintiff 


ad except as 
t 


Fire Protection in London Hotel: Fire Screens, 
Publication Is reque ted of the rollowing lette1 


addressed to the Secretary 


13 S t S , Strand, W.t 


Mth Ju e 1910. 
BEeRNERS HoTet, BERN S ET 
Dear Sir,—In the last issu OURNAL of 
the Institute there is a report, under the head of 
* Legal,” of the appeal und ndon Building 


1905, against » refusal by 


Acts (Amendment) Act 
the London County Council to issue a certificate in 
this hotel, on the ground that 


been provide round the 


connection with 


screens had not Stall 





INSTITUTE OF 











BRITISH ARCHITECTS (30 July 1910 


cases ft 


) prevent, as far as possible, risk of deat 
from fire and smoke. 

In this report the evidence of Mr. John Slater 
the architect. of the Berners Hotel, and Mr. Fredk 
[zant, surveyor to the Phoenix Assurance Com 
pany, is referred to; but not a word is said as to thy 
evidence, on the other side, of Mr. Stransom, repre 
senting the London County Council; Mr. W. J 
Ancell, the architect of the Strand Palace Hotel, 
erected for Messrs. J. Lvons & Co., and the archi 
tect of other hotels and buildings, nor of the ey: 
dence I myself gave as architect to the Piccadil| 
Hotel. 

Mr. Stransom, Mr. Ancell, and myself were con 
clusive on the point that these screens were, in thi: 
particular case, necessary for the protection of the 
inmates from risk of death from fire and smoke. [| 
stated before the Tribunal that | had put up the ( 
screens in front of every staircase throughout th 
Piccadilly Hotel, and that I had not found ther 
inconvenient as regards the service, nor had they 
interfered with the light to the staircase, nor were 
they objectionable in any other way. 

You must pardon me remarking that I think 
when a report appears in the JouRNAL of the 
Institute on so important a subject as these screens 
the evidence on both sides should be reported, or it 
would be better that a report should not appear at 
all. 

The report I refer to gives an entirely erroneous 
impression of the facts, and I should be much 
obliged if you would publish this letter so that some 
better idea of the case may be gathered by those 
who only obtain their information from the 
JoURNAL of the Institute.—I am, yours faithfully 
Wa. Woopwarp. 


The issue of the 25th ult. was already due at 
press when the result of this appeal became known, 
but as the matter had some special interest for 
members it was considered desirable to include ‘ 
few notes of the case, rather with the object ol 
recording the decision than of reporting the pro- 
ceedings. The hearing had occupied the Tribunal 
three days, and even a précis of the evidence would 
have run into a great deal more space than could be 
contrived in the time at disposal. The points that 
seemed essential to note for the immediate purpose 
were the facts of the case, the groundsof the appeal, 
and the judgment. These it was stated inthe open- 
ing paragraph were “ extracted from The Times 
reports of the Ist, LOth, and 24th June.” Mem 
bers in possession of the JOURNAL note and wanting 
fuller details would, presumably, refer to those re 
The statements quoted of the surveyor to 
the Phoenix Office were not of an ex parte character, 
but were statements of actual fact with regard to 
the building in dispute which it seemed material 
to note.—For the further information of members 
interested in this case reference is given to Th 
Builder of the 18th June as containing a fuller 
report of the evidence than The Times.—Ep1rokr. | 
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